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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


BY Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER IL 


YCEUM HALL was crowded that 

i { evening to hear Mr. Wilder's lecture 

of “* Gleanings.” Every seat was taken 
early in the evening, and extra benches had 
to be brought in. Our friends woul have 
fared ill if Walter Severn had not bethought 
himself of a plan to secure seats for them. 
He employed four boys to go in as soon as 
the hall was opened, and occupy a front 
bench till he should come to take it. 

“By George, I’m glad I thought of itl? 
he said, as he and the two ladies he escorted 
made their way through the crowd at the 
door. As they went along, friends here and 
there advised them to let well alone, and 
make sure of seats in the rear before all 
should be filled; but the young man smiling- 
ingly told them he would run the risk, and, 
leading his Jadies to the front, four stout 
youngsters, who had till then resisted bribes, 
coaxing and threats, got up gallantly, and 
marched to the rear of the hall, while Mr. 
Severn and his ladies triumphantly took the 
vacated seats. Just behind this party walked 
two others, Mr. Tracy having determined to 
take his rival’s lady from under his nose, and 
parade her into the hall after everybody was 
assembled. To this young man it seemed the 
height of vietory that the assembled elite of 
Manton should see Walter Severn escorting 
“the old ladies,” as he mentally called them, 
while the lovely Olivia was leaning on his 
arm. But the effect of his scene was not so 
brilliant as he had intended. In the first 
place, Olivia could not walk beside him in 
that crowd, and in the next place she seemed 
fetermined to keep as close as possible to 
her mother. Then, when they reached the 
front, and Walter with the elder ladies were 
seated, there was but one extra seat, which 
of course Walter offered at once to Olivia, 
and she accepted. So she was left sitting 
beside him, after all, and her escort standing 
ignominiously. For once, malice was over- 
reached, as it should always be. 

Mr. Tracy was quick, however. He saw 
atonce that he could still appear devoted, 
and possibly win back the ground he had 


lost. Where he stood an angle of the wall 
jutted out, and against that he leaned, as- 
suming as elegant and romantic an air as 
possible, and seeming rather pleased than 
otherwise with his position, as he looked 
smilingly down on Olivis. 

He succeeded. Charles Tracy had one of 
those forms and faces which may well be 
called superb, one which makes us wonder 
sometimes what beauty is made for. As to 
soul, he had none to spare. Nobody cared 
much about him after a short acquaintance: 
he disappointed every one; but strangers 
would turn to look afterhim. Of course ev- 
ery one in the hall could see him, and they 
knew what his aim was, and thought hima 
puppy. Bathe succeeded for all that. It 
was clear that he had escorted Olivia Mal- 
vern, and that Severn had brought the dow- 
agers. People looked tosee how Olivia would 
act towards her two lovers. 

in troth she was annoyed at her escort’s 
prominence, and fora moment had a mind 
to turn her back on him. But,after all, he 
was scarcely to blame for not separating him- 
self from her; and moreover he looked so 
handsome and audacions, she could but smile 
upon him. So it happened that he was every 
moment leaning down to whisper to her, and 
she every moment looking up to speak to 
him. Nothing could be more conspicuous. 
Besides, Olivia had for some reason or other 
an unusually high color, and was more than 
commonly lively and smiling, and people 
might comment on that if they liked. She 
searcely noticed WalterSevern at her left, and 
as totalking with her mother and aunt, it 
was too awkward leaning over. 

In the seat directly behind the Malyerns 
sat Mr. and Mrs. Wayland and Cicely, the 
latter as lovely as an angel. Her dres3 and 
mantie of bright blue were very becoming, 
and the narrow trimming of swan’s-down 
made her look something fairylike. A wreath 
of snowdrops Jay on her shining hair, which 
had no other covering but a fold of blue 
velvet, which answered for a bonnet. Her 
beauty of feature was not all, The excite- 
ment of the crowd, or the presence of her 
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new friend, had given hera delicate bloom 
that her face generally lacked, and her soft 
eyes had an unusual sparkle in them. 

She sat beside her father, and even in sit- 
ting, had her hand on his arm, and clung to 
him with an air of fondness. Mr. Wayland 
was a grave, gray man, very dignified, and 
would have been very sad-looking but for the 
smile that cameat his daughter’s every touch, 
and look, and word. He certainly did not 
smile, however, when Mrs. Wayland ad- 
dressed him, though he treated her with seru- 
pulous politeness, and seemed to try to be 
amused and interested in what she said. 
Mrs. Wayland was one of those round-faced, 
florid, busy women, who seem to thrive on 
other peopte’s discomforts. It is a mistake 
to think those portly women are generally 
good-natured. I have known moreill-nature 
to be condensed in fat, than I ever saw in the 
most bitious skin and bones. For real ven- 
omous spite, commend me to a woman who 
weighs a good round number of pounds avoir- 
dupois. Mrs. Wayland’s small light-blue 
eyes sparkled malice, her thin compressed 
mouth was full of it, malice and ill-nature 
shone out of her on every side. Perhaps at 
that moment it was more than usually evi- 
dent, for she was annoyed that Cicely was 
clinging to her father’s arm, and enraged 
that the front seats which she had tried to 
persuade those hateful boys to give up to her, 
should be vacated for her dear friends the 
Malverns. There is nothing more aggrava- 
ting than to see one’s dear friends treated 
better than one’s self. There were those 
who considered this lady very pious and ami- 
able, and the Rev. Jabez Conway, the Ortho- 
dox pastor of the south parish church, called 
her one of the salt of the earth. Perhaps he 
was thinking of her bitterness, 

Cicely leaned forward and touched Olivia’s 
shoulder with her fan, reaching so far that 
the sleeve pulled up a little from her arm, 
and showed a slender milk-white wrist swell- 
ing upward till one guessed that there must 
bea dimple at the elbow. Olivia turned, 
recognized her friends, and indulged in a 
charming little chat with Cicely over the 
shoulders of the intervening sitters. It so 
happened that Olivia had to lean past the 
shoulder of Mr. Severn, and the consequence 
was that a little scene in pantomime went on 
for the few minutes during which the girlish 
chat lasted. Mr. Tracy watched the situa- 
tion jealously, his blue eyes blazingas he saw 
his lady’s cheek and curls so near his rivals 


shoulder; and Walter Severn, feeling that 
slight pressure, perceiving the faint perfume 
from her dress and hair, hearing even her 
breath, forgot to answer Mrs. Malvern’s last 
remark, but sat looking straight before him, 
his color a little heightened, his mouth close- 
ly compressed, but with an expression which 
betokened a hidden smile. 

Just then a burst of applause told that the 
lecturer had made his appearance, and there 
Was nothing else to be thought of. Be came 
in with half adozen gentlemen who were to 
occupy the platform with him, bowed cour- 
teously to the audience, and, taking his seat, 
leaned a little forward, with his eyes on the 
floor, and seemed to recollect himself, 

Mr. Justin Wilder was as noticeable a man 
as Mr. Charles Tracy, but in a different way. 
His appearance did not strike so suddenly, 
but also, he did not disappoint, as Mr. ‘Tracy 
always did. You might wonder at first what 
the great attraction of bis presence was; but 
gradually it dawned upon you that he was 
enveloped in an atmosphere of grace and fas- 
cination which rendered physical beauty en- 
tirely unnecessary. There was refinement 
and delicacy in every motion and in every 
outline. The short thick locks of brown hair 
that looked as if they would curl if they were 
permitted, the long full mustache and pic- 
turesque pointed beard, the exquisite form, 
a perfection of manly grace, though not more 
than medium sized, the pure oval of his col- 
orless face, more than all, the piercing blue 
eyes that made you catch your breath the 
first time they were fixed on you, all had 
their power. You felt that this man was 
fascinating the moment you looked at him, 
even if you had not heard him speak, or read 
his writings. 

By fascinating I do not mean that Mr. WH- 
der was one of those worthless fellows who 
make love right and left, killing young men, 
whom schoolgirls and fools adore, who prac- 
tise those mean and little deceits which some 
have a way of calling fascination. I mean 
that subtle power of attraction with which 
nature has gifted some of her favorites, an 
attraction as irresistible as it is indescribable, 
which is to the man or woman possessing it 
like its perfume to a flower. It is no use to 
call such persons dangerous, to say that they 
try to attract, to envy and traduce them. 
They walk serenely cver all your envy, and 
draw in their train, whether they wish or 
not, all that you would fain keep yourself, . 

All this time Mr, Wilder has been sitting 
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with his eyes downcast, possibly recollecting 
what he is to say, possibly recovering from 
that embarrassment which even experienced 
speakers sometimes feel when coming before 
anew audience. It seemed rather the latter; 
for Cicely herself remarked his pallor. 

“T never saw him look so pale, papa,” she 
whispered. ‘Do you suppose he is sick 2” 

Even as she spoke, the lecturer lifted his 
head quickly, like one who comes out of a 
reverie, rose and stepped forward to the desk, 
and glanced over his audience with a slight 
bow and smile which at once teok them 
captive. 

With the lecture we have nothing to do, 
except to say that it was a perfect success. 
Elegant, amusing, touching, with occasion- 
ally a passage of really eloquent power, it 
held the attention of the audience from first 
to last. “How short!’ was the thought of 
every one when the end came, and the iast 
tone of that rich and musical voice died in 
the air. There was one instant of that abso- 
lute Silence which is so flattering to a speaker, 
then most satisfying applause. 

Meantime, Miss Cicely Wayland had found 
a thorn in the rose of her happiness. Searcely 
had the speaker risen, before his eyes fell on 
Olivia Malvern, sitting on the front seat, 
with a black and gold mantle hanging over 
her beautiful shoulders, and a coronet of 
close-pressed red roses half buried in her 
wavy dark hair, under the flowing Spanish 
vei]. His gaze rested there a moment in evi-~ 
dent admiration, and returned again and 
again. Itis true, he had glanced smilingly at 
the fair face behind that brilliant one; but 
Cicely could not perceive that she was out- 
shone. She tried not to mind it, tried not to 
be vexed with Olivia for being so beautiful; 
but it was hard. She scatcely heard the lee- 
ture; for every moment she thought that 
some word was addressed to that bright face 
instead of to hers, and that the speaker looked 
to her friend for. sympathy rather than to 
her. 

At last it was over, and Mr. Wilder, excus- 
ing himself from the invitation of his gentle- 
men attendants, came directly down to Cicely. 
The Malverns were looking at him, but he 
did not notice them in the Jeast, standing 
with his back almost turned to them, helping 
Cicely on with her mantle. She was rather 
proud of it, and began to be comforted for 
those straying glances of his. Butsuddenly, 
after Walter Severn and his twe ladies had 
passed on, he turned so as to be directly in 


the path of Olivia and her escort, who were 
following, and thus brought himself face to 
face with them, 

Aswift pang shot through Cicely Way- 
Jand’s heart. It certainly looked 23 though 
he did it on purpose; and that earnest look 
that he gave Olivia was by no means the look 
which one gives an indifferent stranger. ‘The 
girl’s pride started up in arms. De should 
not think that she would stand in his way. 

“Stop, please, Olivia,” she said, smilingly, 
and then introduced them. 

Miss Malvern was delighted of course with 
the introduction, and immediately expressed 
her admiration of the lecture, and gracefully 
thanked the speaker for the pleasure he had 
given them. She was not at all backward, 
or shy, and always took pleasure in having 
the opportunity to display her easy cordiality. 
But the famous author was by no means s0 
calm. Heactually blushed when he was pre- 
sented, and for some little while did not find 
a word to say, rather stammering when he 
did speak, 

“Come, Cicely,” her stepmother said al- 
most sharply. She was vesed to have to 
share the glory of the lion’s acquaintance 
with any one. 

Olivia flashed a glance of smiling scorn at 
the lady, bowed to the others, then went on 
with Mr. Tracy, who was not much displeased 
with his mamma on that occasion. 

“ The lecture was a flat affair, after all,” 
he said, carelessly, as they went ont. “And 
how awkward he is. I have observed that 
these literary men are likely to be stupid in 
conversation. They keep all their wits for 
their book.” 

“Ts Mr. Wilder stupid in conversation 2 
asked Olivia, in a charmingly unconcerned 
manner, perfectly understanding that her es- 
cort was jealous, 

“Why, couldn’t yon see?’ he retorted. 
rather rudely, enraged at what had been to 
his mind a flirtation of glances that evening, 
and penetrating the carelessness of her man- 
ner. “I’m sore, he hadn't a word to say for 
himself in answer to your pretty compli- 
ments.”? 

“0, is this all you have seen of him’ she 
drawled, pretending to hide a yawn. “Now 
Lliked his manner, Gentlemen have usually 
so much flattering nonsense at the tips of 
their tongues, I realiy find it refreshing to see 
one who stammers and hesitates. One fan-. 
cies that when he does get anything out, it 
may be the truth.” : 
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Mr. Tracy was silent a moment, biting his 
lips. Then he said, abruptly: 

“J didn’t see Mrs. Slade there. I wonder 
what is the reason. She usually goes to ev- 
erything in the way of a lecture.” 

“OQ, she was there!” Olivia said, quickly. 
“She sat only a few seats back of us.”’ 

“Did she ?” asked her escort, with an air 
of surprise, though he had seen and bowed to 
the lady in question. “Then that was what 
made Walter look round out of the corner of 
his eyes,” 

“Tm actually sleepy?’ exclaimed Olivia, 
snatching her hand from his arm, under pre- 
tence of yawning. ‘Do let’s hurry.” 

“JT must say, Walter is a fool?’ he con- 
tinued. 

Olivia said nothing, only hurried on. The 
truth was, she wanted to get home and into 
her own room. She had seen something that 
night which she did not choose to tell Mr. 
Tracy. As Walter and her mother and her 
aunt went out, she had looked after them and 
seen the beautiful Mrs. Slade lean out of the 
crowd, touch his arm, and whisper some- 
thing in his ear. She was looking excited, 
and he rather pale, Olivia thought. What 
was there between them? Was it true, as 
Charles Tracy had been insinuating to her 
lately, that this woman had fascinated Walter 
as she once had Augustine Malvern? Olivia 
had not believed it, had scouted the thought, 
and resented the mention of it. But what to 
think of this sign of intelligence and privacy ? 
It had seemed that the lady asked a question, 
or made a remark, and he merely bowed as- 
sent, without speaking. 

As they reached the steps of Olivia’s home 
they met Walter coming down. He pansed 
a little and looked at her; but she swept past 
without noticing him, and into the house. 
He bit his lip and went on, never speaking to 
Tracy, who, indeed, was dismissed almost as 
unceremoniously as he. 

Meantime the whole Wayland party had 
come out of the hall, and were walking up 
the hill together. 

“Don’t you think Miss Malvern very pretty, 
Mr. Wilder?” Mrs. Wayland asked, in her 
sweetest tones. “I saw that Cicely intro- 
duced you.” 

“Very pretty,” the gentleman replied, with 
emphasis. ‘She has a sunny face.” 

“Yes, we are quite fond of Olivia,” con- 
tinued Mrs, Wayland, who hated her. “But 
such a coquette as she is! I think I never 
knew a girl so coquettish. But then I sup- 


pose she will get over it by-and-by, and set- 
tle down into a sober woman. I really wish, 
though, that Charles wouldn’t dangle about 
herso. If he had any pride he would not, 
when she always keeps Walter at her 
elbow.” 

“Why, mamma,” interposed Cicely, deeply 
mortified at these details and gossips before 
a stranger. “Olivia has been acquainted 
with both Charles and Walter ever since she 
was a little girl, and Walter was one of the 
most intimate friends that poor Augustine 
had.” 

“*Because they are old friends is no reason | 
why she should ill-treat them,” responded 
the elder lady, trying to speak gently, though 
she could not hide her vexation. “And as 
to Augustine, it is well known that he treated 
Walter’s sister shamefully. I don’t see how 
Walter can forget it.” 

“Aunt Sarah and Aunt Malvern have both 
told‘me that Cousin Augustine never made 
any advances to Walter’s sister,’ Cicely re- 
plied, in a trembling voice; then added, 
“But I don’t believe that Mr. Wilder feels 
any interest in this gossip.” 

“Indeed, I am quite desirous to become 
acquainted with the people, since I am to 
stay here a while,” the gentleman said, seem- 
ing to feel obliged to say something and pre- 
tending to notice nothing unpleasant in the 
discussion, “ This Augustine is Miss Olivia’s 
brother ?” 

“ Was,” Mrs. Wayland struck in. “He 
was drowned ten years ago. There was s 
little summer party, and he was drowned is 
the St. Lawrence. I don’t know the partic 
ulars. They are so sensitive about it thy 
they cannot speak of itatall. I havealways 
thought, however, that he was intoxicated at 
the time. I don’t see any other reason for 
their being so averse to speaking of the acci- 
dent after ten years have passed.” 

“Who was with him?” Mr. Wilder asked, 
with some slight appearance of interest, 

“Walter Severn was with him, and the 
others a little way off.” 

“And Walter Severn is to marry his sis- 
ter?” continued the young man in a strange 
tone. 

“T think it will end in that, if she doesn’t 
drive him away from her with her epncaes; 2 
Mrs. Wayland replied. 

Mr. Wilder was silent, and after a moment 
the gossip went on. 

“tis hard to lose a son, but it must be 
harder still to have one turn out ill. I feel 
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sad for poor Mrs. Malvern; but maybe she 
was spared a greater trouble.” 

“Then the young man was dissipated 2” 
said Mr. Wilder, ignoring the lady’s pions 
reticence. 

“Well, yes, he was,” she admitted, with 
an air of reluctance. “He almost broke his 
mother’s heart. One of the last things he 
did was to get himself crazily in love with a 
woman ten years older than himself. It was 
too ridiculous. Some people here thought 
that he committed suicide when he heard of 
her engagement to Doctor Slade; but the 
family say it was not so, that the death was 
anaccident. But he was crazy about Mrs. 
Slade.” 

“T think that Augustine has been greatly 
wronged?’ Cicely exclaimed, indignantly. 
“As to his being in love, that may be true, 
but it’s no disgrace. But Ido not believe in 
the other stories. I know people who say 
that he was only a little wild, like almost any 
high-spirited boy; and he was only twenty 
years old. He certainly was very promising, 
and the family were very proud of him, were 
they not, papa?” 

Mr. Wayland, being thus suddenly called 
on, found himself obliged to answer, though 
he preferred to have no discussions with his 
wife. “I always liked Augustine, and so 
did my wife—my first wife,” he said. “He 
was rather reckless, but not a bad-hearted 
teliow. I never believed that he was tipsy 
when he was drowned. I never saw him tip- 
sy but once, and then he was bitterly 
ashamed of it afterwards. Augustine was a 
fine promising boy. He would have made 
dis mark in the world, if he had lived.” 

Mrs. Wayland snatched her hand from her 
husband’s arm, but made no reply. 

“T remember cousin Augustine very well,” 
Cicely continued.’ “He was always kind to 
me. I have now some birthday presents he 
gaveme. The last one was a little locket, 
with a bluo ribbon in it, and I recollect what 
& pleasant look he had when he hung it 
about my neck, That is the way I remember 
him, standing and looking down to cee how 
delighted I was.” 

They had reached the steps of their honse 
by this time, and Mr. Wilder, declining an 
invitation to go in, lingered ard kept Cicely 
& moment after the others. 

“May Icome up to see you to-morrow?” 
be asked, in alow tone. “You know I have 
your promise to show me the town.” 

_ “¥es,” she answered, with an attemptata 


smile. She could not so easily overlook his 
admiration of Olivia, and the eagerness with 
which he had listened to details of anything 
concerning her or her family. 

“Tm afraid you may be vexed with me for 
continuing an unpleasant subject of conver- 
sation to-night,” he went on hastily, looking 
down on her as she stood before him with 
her eyes downcast and her face glorified by 
the moonlight. ‘The reason is, I was really 
interested in that story. I knew aman in 
the West who was present when young Mal- 
vern was drowned. It happened that he told 
me the whole story. Of course, when it 
came up again so long after and so far away, 
I was curious to hear the other version. For- 
give me if I vexed you!” 

How tender his voice was! Cicely Way- 
land’s heart thrilled at the sound. 0, surely 
he could not be indifferent to her and speak 
so! She looked up at him with a bright 
smile, and found his face more tender than 
his voice, 

“Tam not vexed, Good-night?’ she an- 
swered, softly. 


-. He responded to her good-nicht, and 


watched her till she disappeared into the 
house. Was she mistaken, or did he say, 
s night, dear?” It sounded like that, 

Cicely found her father and his wife in the 
midst of a domestic duel. 

“You always like to put me ina mortify- 
ing position before strangers!’ she exclaimed, 
“You contradict and insult me continually. 
You and Cicely *—turning on the girl as she 
entered—‘‘are just alike. You joined to- 
night in trying to make it appear that I was 
slandering Augustine Malvern, and you know 
I told only the truth. I wont hear it, I tell 
you. The next time Iam spoken to in that 
way before strangers, I shall not keep silence, 
you may depend, and you may recollect that, 
Cicely.” 

“T shall always defend my friends when 
they are attacked,” Cicely replied, quietly. 

“Go to bed, dear,” her father interposed 
“Tt isn’t worth while to talk any more about 
the matter,” 

She kissed her father in wishing him good- 
night, and, as she leaned against him, whis- 
pered, ‘Poor dear papa?’ Then, withouta 
glance at her stepmother, left the room. 

In the hall she met her stepbrother, com- 
ing in with a very cross face. 

‘What on earth did you want to introduce 
that fellow to Olivia for?’ he asked, 

“He evidently wished for an introduction,” 
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replied Cicely, coolly, “and they were there 
before me face to face. What was your 
objection ?” 

“When I take a lady anywhere I like to 
have a little of her attention to myself,” he 
said; “and to-night all I have had has been 
the pleasure of standing the whole evening 
leaning on the wall, while Walter Severn sat 
beside Olivia, and then dancing attendance 
on her while she made fine compliments to 
that Wilder. For my part, I should think 
you would prefer to keep your beaux out of 
Olivia’s way, unless you want to lose them.” 

“In the first place, Mr. Wilder is not my 
beau, but only an acquaintance,” Cicely said, 
reddening. ‘In the next place, if he were, 
I should wish to leave him free. Inever 
would stoop to use any arts or manceuvering 
to win or to keep a person who did not come 
to me voluntarily.” 

Saying this with a significant glance at 
which her stepbrother stared, she turned 
from him and went up stairs. 

“Poor papa? she murmured, as she closed 
her door, hearing still her stepmother’s voice 
in discussion. But in spite of ber pity for 
him, her mind was not long in going in an- 
other direction. She pulled the comb from 
her bair, letting the soft coils fall about her 
neck, then threw a shawl over her shoulders, 
and sat down by her open window, leaning 
out into the soft spring night. She thought 


over that visit of hers to the West the fal} 
before, her first meeting with Justin Wilder, 
and how he had at once sought her. How 
rapidly her acquaintance with him had ri- 
pened! Te had devoted himself to her with 
a simple brotherly kindness and frankness 
which had made the approaches of a warmer 
feeling almost imperceptible. But now, with 
the first touch of jealousy, her feelings re- 
vealed-themselves. That evening her heart, 
that had never before been conscious of any 
greater pain than that she suffered at sightof - 
her father’s discomforts, had swelled with a 
new delight, and ached with a new agony. 

“T'm afraid! Pmafraidy she murmured, 
with a tremulous sigh. “It is terrible to 
care so for a person who may make one mis- 
erable. He was very sweet to-night”—she 
paused, and with a flushing cheek recollected 
his looks and tones as they parted—but sighed 
again. “I'm afraid. I feel as if trouble 
were coming.” 

Looking out, she saw a man walking up 
and down the promenade between the trees 
in the avenue, Her heart finttered. Was it 
one waiting for her light? She felt surely 
thatit was he, As she looked, he went to 
the railing at the opposite side of the prome- 
nade, and leaned on it with his back towards 
her. Ie was looking for Olivia, not for her, 

Cicely started back, and closing her win- 
dow, hid her face in her hands. 


[10 BE CONTINUED.] 


or 
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THE EVENTFUL HOUR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER Tit 

Spang had lingered and coquetted that 
year at Manton, There had been warm days 
followed by cold days, alternate open win- 
dows and fires in the houses, alternate toilets 
of furs and silks with the ladies, But one 
morning, a few days after our story com- 
menced, the sun came up really with an ear- 
nest summer countenance, and poured a 
warm flood of light over the two rivers till 
trey sparkled, over the two great hills on 
which the town was built, till the streets 
were more agreeable on the shady side for 
promenaders, and the buds on the trees 
swelled almost visibly, and the gardens 
steamed, and gardeners uncovered their 
flowers, and ladies opened their windows and 
drew-down their curtains on the sunny side. 
of their houses. 

There was no place in town to which sum- 
mer came 80. deliciously as to Doctor Slade’s. 
They had a charming villa on South Avenue, 
situated at the very top of the hill, overlook- 
ing the whole town, facing the east and 
north, and having gardens on the soutk and 
west sides. The trees there and in the ave- 
nue were rather small, so that in the very 
hottest weather shade was lacking, but it 
was a lack which every year lessened; and 
besides, there was the added pleasure of see- 
ing those graceful elms and stately young 
maples increase in stature season by season, 
and in counting on their future beanty and 
use, as one watches and speculates on the 
growth of children. 

Mrs. Isabel Slade sighed with pleasure as 
she stood a moment in her door looking over 
the beautiful and varied panorama spread 
out before her, then stepped dreamily down 
and walked along the garden paths, looking 
at the leaves and flowers which were begin- 
ning to peep from the rich mould. 

There was something very attractive and 
very uncommon about this lady. At forty 
she was perhaps more interesting than almost 
any girl of twenty. Young mea would turn 
from them to talk toher. It is hard some- 
times to define that attraction which outlives 
youth, unless it is simply goodness and 


sweetness of temper. Mrs. Slade was aml- 
able; but that was not her attraction. Per- 
haps it was that she still retained all that 
was lovely in her youthful feelings, that she 
had even some little feminine follies which 
were amiable and gracefal. 

Look at her now as she walks slowly along, 
her floating step instinct with grace, and 
take your glance away if youcan. Let me 
mention it at once, and get cid of it, that her 
dress is always tasteful. She wears now a 
white dress of thick embossed pique, and a 
purple mantle over her shoulders. Her head 
is uncovered, and you can see that she does 
not yield too much to the prevailing fashion 
in dressing that satiny dark hair of hers. A 
single heavy braid is wound around ashell 
comb, coming high enough to approach the 
chignon style, without copying it, and low 
enough to just touch the lovely little baby 
curls that lay on her white neck. In front, 
the hair is put back quite severely, showing 
that the lady has a consciousness of the fin- 
ished beauty of her face. The profile is 


classic, the whole rather cold and pale. But 


there is sweetness in the mouth, and fire in 
the long-lashed dark eyes, and the features 
are not so near the classic smallness as to 
result in idiocy. There is a good and well- 
cultivated mind behind that well-arched 
forehead, and a tender and liberal heart in 
that softly-heaving bosom. The habitual 
expression of Mrs. Slade’s countenance when 
itis atrest is one of melancholy; but now 
there is a dreamy look of delight which we 
ean sometimes see in the faces of those lov- 
ers of nature who find joy in her beauty or 
her terror. Besides, spring was Mrs, Slade’s 
favorite season, and she felt a peculiar pleas- 
ure when it came. 

Now she would stop to pull down a branch 


‘with her white tapering fingers, and examine 


the buds to see how much larger they had 
grown, now she bent to inhale the breath of 
the crocusses that burned with many-colored 
fires along the borders, now turned again to 
look over the wide-spread landscape that lay 
silent and glowing under the light of that 
cloudless sky. 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Toomes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., in 
the Office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 
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On one of these turns she saw two figures 
coming up the avenue, a lady and a gentle- 
man, sauntering along with an air that plain- 
ly said their walk was one of pleasure and 
not business. 

Mrs, Slade looked a moment, then smiled 
pleasantly, recognizing them; and when they 
were near the house, went down to the gate 
to receive them if they meant to visit her, to 
speak a word with them if they were going 
past. 

Mr. Wilder took off his hat as he approached 
the gate, and Miss Wayland smiled brightly, 
though her face was not altogether a happy 
one. 

“J hope you meant to come-to see me,” 
Mrs. Slade said, in a low pleasant voice. 

“ Our object was a walk,” the gentleman 
replied. “Miss Wayland is so kind as to do 
the honors of Manton for me. But we have 
been hoping as we came along that chanca 
would fayor us with asight of you. Is it 
too early for a morning call?” 

“Not atall, Iam very glad to see you,” 
Mrs. Slade replied, opening the gate for them, 
and standing with her hand upon the dark 
railing till they had entered. “Everything 
is so lovely this morning. How reviving 
spring is! One feels new-made. It seems 
to me that sorrow can never be quite so hard 
to bear at this season, where the very air 
breathes of hope,” 

The gentleman listened with a slow smile 
and downcast eyes a3 he walked along, seem- 
ing to dwell with pleasure on the lady’s 
voice, or to find something agreeable in the 
thought she suggested. He had, indeed, a 
habit of looking down, which might indicate 
a musing disposition. 

Mrs. Slade looked at him with a half- 
laughing, half-petulant “Nest ce pas?’ as 
though determined to have an answer. 

He smiled and glanced up at her, dropping 
his eyes again as he spoke, 

“Undoubtedly. I thought you would 
take my assent for granted. Iwas thinking 
that though the sorrows which come to us 
in the springtime may take a certain softness 
from the season, the sorrows which come to 
us in the springtime of life are all the more 
keen for that very lightness of youth, I never 
smile at the agonies of childhood or early 
youth. To me they are pathetic and tragi- 
cal. Some may be evanescent, most are, in- 
deed; but some leave their mark on the 
character”? He stopped, and touched the 
branch of a young laburnum tree that grew 


beside the path. “fea where last year, I 
suppose, the wind wrenched a bough from 
this tree, I dare say it was not a hurricane, 
That is, it was not a great hurricane for the 
great oaks and elms, but it was for this frail 
sapling. It will always carry the mark of 
that broken bough. And yet it will grow, 
and wrestle with far stronger winds than 
once it bent to.” 

Mrs. Slade was silent, her eyes downcast, 
and showing a tremor under the eyelids, 

“West ce pas?” retorted the gentleman, - 
when. she did not answer. 

She leoked up suddenly, as he had done; 
but his glance had been scintillant and pene- 
trating, hers was swimming in tears, She 
had blushed with sudden emotion at the 
power of his glance; it was now his turn te 
blush at the power, so different, of hers. 

Mrs. Slade immediately raised her head 
with something like pride, and began to talk 
of her garden, of anything that came 1o hand, 
leading them about, and pointing out the 
different points of view. 

Cicely Wayland’s heart sickened. She had 
seen the beautiful color surge over Mrs. 
Slade’s face at that swift sudden glance from 
Justin Wilder’s steady brilliant eyes, and the 
soft glow that overspread his face when he 
met Mrs. Slade’s fine eyes full of tears. Had 
she then steered clear of Scylla only to be 
wrecked on Charybdis? She had thought 
that she would introduce Mr. Wilder to Mrs. 
Slade in order to keep him away from Olivia, 
and here, in this very woman whom she 
came to as asaviour, she seemed likely to 
find a more powerful rival than the other. 
She suddenly recollected that to a man like 
Mr. Wilder beauty was not the only, possibly 
not the chief attraction a woman might pos- 
sess. And this woman was notedly pleasing, 
even fascinating. . 

It will be seen that our pretty Cicely is in- 
clined to be jealous, but she is more to be 
pitied than blamed. She has an exceptional 
man to deal with; and she has not yet 
learned that a person of keen artistic percep- 
tions must admire the beautiful wherever he 
meets it, and that the enthusiasm of the art- 
ist is not always, nor necessarily, the love of 
the man. : 

They rambled about a while till the sun 
got too hot, then went into the house, where 
all was still and cool, 

“Now, Cicely,’ Mrs. Slade said, sitting 
down by the girl’s side, and putting a soft 
hand on hers, “take off your things and 
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stay with me all day. It is so long since 
you were here. Mr. Wilder will stay to 
luncheon, and we will make up something 
for this evening. Will youstay? Say yes!’ 

Cicely hesitated, and glanced at her friend. 
He smiled and nodded. “It would be pleas- 
ant,” he said, “And I will call into the of- 
fice and tell your father that you shall be 
safely brought back this evening.” 

So Cicely consented, and went up stairs to 
take off her bonnet and arrange her hair, 

“You needn’t come,” she said to Mrs, 
Slade. “I know the way?’ and tripped out 
of the room, exhausted by the thought of 
the long walk from end to end of the town 
which she would take that night with Justin 
Wilder. It would be so sweet to walk alone 
with him in thestarlight, leaning on his arm, 
perhaps. As she reached the foot of the 
stairs, she glanced back to the open parlor 
door, and saw him look smilingly after her. 
A warm flush rose to her face, and she went 
ap stairs with alight heart, taking especial 
care to arrange her toilet as prettily as pos- 
sible. 

“Tam beantifal,” she said, with sudden 
delight, looking at herself in the mirror. 
“And he says he likes blonde women. After 
all~? with & dim perception of the truth— 
“ perhaps he only looks at pretty women as 
an artist does, He writes about everything, 
and he must see in order to describe. Cer- 
tainly he never speaks to any one else in that 
sweet tone he uses tome. At least, I never 
heard him. And why should he come here 
and stay, if he doesn’t care for me? They 
said at St. Louis that he never paid attention 
to any one else as he did to me.” 

Down stairs a little desultory chat had 
been going on; then Mrs, Slade said, “Now, 
what shall we do this evening? Is there 


anything you like? We could havea little © 


play here in the parlors. The young ladies 
of Manton are fond of theatricals, and we 
could get up quite a nice company in a few 
hours, Would you like it?” 

“Of all things. I always like those im- 
Promptu amusements. Does Cicely take 
any part?” i 

“Yes, several; and you would be surprised 
to see how well she acts,’ Mrs. Slade said, 
“She seems quiet,.and even cold sometimes; 
but when she is warmed up in the play, she 
has really more power than any of the oth- 
ers. Few understand the strength there is 
in Cicely,”? 

“That is true,” the gentleman replied, 


with an emphasis that made Mrs. Slade look 
at him curiously, wondering if it were also 
troe that he was in Jove with this girl, His 
eyes were cast down, and he seemed to be 
studying the carpet pattern, “Who else 
have you?” he asked. 

“There are the Greys, and John Sibley, 
and Andrew Summers, and Nell Cary, and 
Walter Severn, and others. We can have 
enough, if they are not engaged. We often 
get up these little entertainments on short 
notice. I will write the notes, and get you 
to take them down to Charles Tracy. He 
will send them round. I forgot to name 
him. He does pretty well in some parts, 
only there is danger of his showing off too 
much,” 

“Doesn’t Miss Olivia Malvern ever take 
any part?” the gentleman asked, filliping a 
speck from his coatsleeve, and displaying by 
the motion a very handsome hand, his com- 
panion observed. She looked at him again 
with curiosity. 

“ The Malverns do not visit here,” she an- 
swered, quietly. 

“Tndeed!? He raised his eyes quickly, in 
that disconcerting way he had, and his look 
asked the question that he was too_polite to 
utter, 

“T may as well tell yon at onée,’? Mrs, 
Slade said, “that the two families are not 
friends. They havea prejudice against me 
which is utterly unjust, but at thesame time 
perfectly natural, They will not give it up, 
though it is of old date, and I will not try to 
conciliate them, I am sorry, because they 
are an estimable family, and it is unpleasant 
to have such relations with people whom I 
am liable to meet at any time. Still it can- 
not be helped.” 

She spoke gently, but with dignity. 

“Pardon me, but does Miss Olivia share 
this unfriendliness?” asked Mr. Wilder, with 
an air of interest that seemed to excuse the 
question. 

Mrs. Slade colored slightly. The subject 
certainly was not an agreeable one to her, 

“T know the question seems too inquisi- 
tive,” the gentleman said, with a deprecating 
smile, and a softening of the voice that made 
his tone almost coaxing, certainly confiden- 
tial. “But I am really interested to know. 
Don’t tell me anything unless you are quite 
willing. Ido nct mean to be intrusive or 
indelicate, I assure you.”? 

The lady smiled. Sheliked to have young 
men confide in her, especially tell her their 
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love affuirs and troubles. It seemed to her 
that she was old enough and securely enough 
guarded by her husband to render such con- 
fidences safe, 

“J do not think that Olivia feels unkindly 
towards me,” she said, speaking quite cor- 
dially. “But, of course, she cannot be inti- 
mate with one whom her family dislikes, 
She and I are always pleasant with each other 
when we meet, if her aunt and mother are 
not present, Indeed, I once explained to 
her the whole matter of difference, and she 
looked upon it quite as I do. However, I 
don’t see how I can ask her here. Iam 
willing to, if it will not subject me to a refas- 
al, Imight tell Walter to ask her, if you 
wish.” 

Mr. Wilder’s face underwent 2 change, 
growing cold and stern. He sat upright 
“Will she then do for his sake what would 
be displeasing to her family?’ he asked, 
with a haughty air. 

“They are old fiiends, He might persuade 
her,” Mrs. Slade replied, hesitatingly, and 
dropped her eyes, utterly disconcerted; for 
the gentleman looked at her with a face 
which, in spite of his efforts at self-control, 
betrayed the agitation he would have cou- 
cealed, — 

“Do you think Olivia cares for him?’ he 
asked, in a low tone. 

“T cannot say,” she stammered. “Some 
think she does. I do not see them together 
touch,” 

“Do you thi:.k they are engaged?” he 
asked then, 

“O no! Vm quite sure they are not,” 
she replied, eagerly. 

Cicely, coming down unbeard, saw their 
faces, and the expression of them arrested 
her step at the door, She stood there em- 
barrassed and hesitating. They both looked 
up and saw her at the same instant. Mr. 
Wilder smiled immediately, with a look of 
unmistakable pleasure and admiration. Mrs. 
Slade looked embarrass@d for a moment, 
But she greeted her visitor gayly for all that, 
in that delightfully hypocritical way which 
ladies have. She called her in, placed her in 
an armchair opposite Mr. Wilder, where he 
would have the full benefit of her lovely face 
and figure, and after explaining their plans 
for the evening, went off to write her notes 
before luncheon. 

Mrs, Slade was glad to get away a moment 
and collect herself. She hastened up stairs, 
after giving a few orders to the servants, and 


shut herself into her room. “How that 
man does influence one!” she exclaimed, 
when she was alone, “ He really makes me 
do and say as he pleases. I forget that I 
have seen him but twice before, And to 
think that he is so in love with Olivia! I 
am truly sorry for poor Cicely, who, it is 
clear, adores him,’? 

She got her writing materials out, but 
paused with the pen in her hand, “He 
must bave seen her before, or else it is a re- 
markable case of love at first sight,” she said, * 

The notes were soon written. ‘To Walter 
Severn’s she added: 

“Tf you could bring Olivia, I should be 
glad to see her. But I cannot again invite 
her myself.” 

Going down, she found the two she had 
Jeft in close conversation, the gentleman 
with his chair drawn close to his compan- 
fon’s; Cicely with her cheeks rosy with a 
soft blush, and that happy fluttered look 
which tells that the conversation has been 
louching the verge of something more than 
friendship, 

Mrs.’Slade looked indignantly at Mr. Wil- 
der, and was for a moment so disturbed by 
his duplicity that she almost forgot to be 
civil, She tossed the package of notes upon 
a table near him, and said: 

“And now we will have luncheon, for the 
sooner you are off with the notes the better.” 

“Flattering!” he said, laughingly, and in 
no wise disconcerted. 

Everything in Mrs, Slade’s house was taste- 
ful, and she could entertain delightfully. 
Before they had reached the dining-room 
every trace of her annoyance had disap- 
peared, and they had a gay little weal, then 
Mr. Wilder was despatched on his errand. 

Mrs, Slade kept her eyes on Cicely as she 
watched him down the avenue, and noted 
the tender dreamy expression of her face. 
“ Poor thing! what a waste!” she thought, 

Then there was work to do, the back par 
lor to prepare for a stage, the costumes to be 
hunted up, and servants to be despatched 
on various errands, Before evening all was 
in readiness, and the young ladies who were 
to take part had come, 

Iam not going to describe the play. It 
was pretty much like all parlor theatricals, 
except that it was perfectly successful, One 
often sees in a theatre a play not’ nearly so 
welldone, The back parlor was curtained 
off for a stage, and an audience of twenty or 
So. were gathered in the front parlor, Wal- 
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ter Severn had been unable to come in sea- 
son to take any part; but looking out from 
the stage shortly after the first scene began, 
Cicely saw him and Olivia with Mr. Wilder 
sitting at Olivia’s side. The little andience 
were of opinion that on that occasion Miss 
Wayland surpassed herself, and showed tal- 
ents of an extraordinary power. The char- 
acter she personated required that at that 
wmowent she should discover the first proof 
of her lover’s perfidy; and so natural was 
the start, the flush of pain and surprise, and 
the pallor that succeeded, that really Rachel 
or Ristori could not have bettered them. 

“Tt is almost a pity that Cicely is not a 
poor friendless girl,” Mrs, Sladesaid, ‘She 
would win renown.” 

“Ts renown, then, preferable to home or 
friends?’ asked Mr, Wilder, to whom her 
remark was addressed. 

“By no means!” shereplied. ‘* But, hav- 
ing that, you may easily win both the others, 
Besides, there is another consideration; for 
the world’s sake talents of a high order 
shonld never be hidden.” 

The play was over, and the company were 
seattered about throngh the rooms, or out 
on the balconies and veranda, Seeing that 
Cicely was, apparently, too much taken up 
with the young man who had been her play- 
lover to heed him, Mr. Wilder sauntered 
about with Mrs. Slade, the two coming pres- 
ently upon Walter and Olivia, who were 
amusing themselves by teasing an ill-tem~- 
pered parrot, one of Mrs. Slade’s pets, The 
creature screamed, and scolded, and swore, 
ordered them away, called them idiots and 
impostors, and finally, making a snap at 
Walter Severn’s finger, gave a tweak that 
broke the ring he wore, a slender circlet with 
4 single large pearl. 

“Tam not sorry,” exclaimed Olivia, laugh- 
ing. “Talways told you that was 2 lady’s 
ting, and that you had no right to wear it. 
That was Poll’s idea evidently.” 

“ Good for you! cried Poll, with a demoniac 
laugh. “Served him right!” 

Severn struck an attitude, 


** Prophet, said I, ‘ thing of evil, 
Prophet still, if bird or devil.” 


“You must have another ring to take the 
place of this,’ Olivia said, holding the frag- 
ments in her hand, where they glistened 
against the rosy palm. “ Whatkind ofa one 
sha'l it be? Aunt Sarah is trying to think 
of something for a birthday present for you, 


and this happens justin time, What is a 
pretty ring for a gentleman ?” 

Walter-did not answer. Some sweet long- 
ing thonght concerning aring and her was 
glowing in his face, and giving earnestness 
to the gaze with which he steadily regarded 
her. Mr. Wilder Iooked at him as steadily, 
marked the expression that made his face 
beautiful, and the soft lustre that shone 
through the thick lashes of those drooping 
eyes, and his own eyes grew harder with an 
angry light. 

“T would recommend a bloodstone for Mr. 
Severn,” he remarked, in a peculiarly dis- 
tinct and quiet voice, fixing his eyes on the 
shining fragments in Olivia's hand, but not 
béfore he had seen the first effect of his 
words, 

Walter Severn’s face changed instantly, 
There was no start, and yet a faint shiver 
seemed to pass over his form. ‘The color 
slowly faded from his cheeks, the half smile 
from his lips. Buthe had not turned his 
eyes from Olivia, It was only when she 
glanced upin the author’s face and asked 
with some surprise, “Why, do you like a 
bloodstone?” that he Jooked at Mr. Wilder. 

“1 do not think them particularly beauti- 
fol,”? the gentleman replied. “But some- 
times—” he stopped, With a careless air, as 
if he had either meant so little or cared 80 
little that really he could not be at the trou- 
ple of finishing his sentence. And all the 
time he felt Walter Severn’s fiery eyes burn- 
ing his in an unmoving gaze. 

“Now I likea garnet, or carbancle,” Olivia 
said. “IH tell Aunt Sarah one of those, 
Walter. And now, let’s go into the parlor 
and hear Nell Cary sing. Isee her going to 
the piano,” 

Walter almost started, seeming to recollect 
himself, to come back as from a distance, 
and followed her into the parlor, Mrs. Slade 
beside him, looking anxiously and inquiringly 
into his face. In that momentary abstrao- 
tion of his, Olivia had walked on with Mr, 
Wilder. : 

“ Walter,” Mrs, Slade whispered, detaining 
him in the doorway, “ what in the world ails 
you? Don’t goin with that face, It looks 
as though you were a desperately jealous 
lover.” 

“Does it? he laughed. “ Well, perhaps 
Iam.” e 

Olivia’s swift glance took in the little by- 
play, andsaw Walter's pale cheeks redden, 
Her eyes flashed, she gave her head a toss, 
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and turning to her companion, began a laugh- 
ing chat with him. It was scarcely a flirting 
conversation, though, She did not feelatall 
disposed to flirt with Mr. Wilder, but rather 

. to be friendly with him, There was some- 
thing earnest and kind in his manner toward 
her, something that was not lover-like, and 
yet, almost loving. It soothed her now, 
though she was in a mood hard to soothe. 
Charles Tracy was right, she thought. There 
was something particular between Walter 
and Mrs. Slade, And yet, he had the impu- 
dence to bring her there! 

Apparently, it was a delighiful evening to 
all; but not one of those with whom we have 
to do went home with a very light heart, 
though there was laughter and chat as they 
all went down the hill togetber. 

Mrs, Slade leaned over the gate and looked 
after them a while, then sighed and, still 
leaning there, fell into a reverie, “ Every- 
thing seems to be at cross purposes,” she 
said presently to herself. “Mr. Wilder is 
agreeable and interesting, but I wish he had 
notcome. He seems to be the cause of dis- 
cord, Walter evidently dislikes him, and he 
Walter, and Olivia will not be decided about 
them. Then that poorCicely?? She paused 
amoment. “And IsabelSlade! Is not she 
also at odds, if she would but own it? O, 
God help me to be satisfied with my lot, to 
be thankful for a good home and a kind hus- 
band, and to forget those romantic dreams of 
my youth which someway this man calls up 
again? 

Again she wus silent a while, and her 
-thonghts went backward, and old dreams 
and hopes came up. A look of pain came 
into her face, her hands clasped themselves 
tightly on the fence. “O,it is hard!” she 
murmured, passionately, “Iam but in the 
middle of my life, and yet what life have I 
had? There is something in that love which 
80 many mock at, Itis not a youthful folly. 
At forty I believe in it more firmly than I did 
attwenty. And that man calls it all back to 
me, I do not know how, but he does it. I 
wish he had stayed away!” 

“Isabel! called a yoice from the door. 
“You will take cold out there.” 

She shivered with a thrill of sudden anger. 

“TI took cold in my heart long ago! she 
said, in a low tone, with a feeling of momen- 
tary hatred towards her husband, “I will 
come in a minute,” she called ont, “O, if I 
could be free for one week!” she thought, 
longingly. “If Icould have time to think 


my own thoughts, to laugh or to cry, as I 
might wish, without being questioned or 
wondered at. Is there any slavery, I won- 
der, like that of well-meant bat unsympa- 
thetic kindness and care that irritates by its 
very persistence ?”? 

‘* Isabel, the airis very chilly, and you bave 
nothing over you,” called her husband again, 

She turned abruptly and went into the 
house, the doctor, who stood in the door 
closing it after her, and following her in, 

“ How imprudent you are!” he said, fussi- 
Jy, but with kindness, 

“T wish you wouldn't treat me like a child, 
my dear,” she said, trying to speak gently, 


JI have moods of wishing to look at the night, 


or to be alone a little while. More things 
may happen to one than taking a slight 
cold.” 

Doctor Slade looked at his wife in some 
surprise, and also some displeasure. He was 
one of those men who think themselyes yery 
kind husbands because they are kind when 
their wives yield entirely to them. 

“T must treat you as a child when you act 
like one,” he said. “It is very improdent 
for you to stay out in the evening air, when 
you know that your lungs are not strong.” 

She did not seem to hear him, but stood 
locked in profounil thought a moment, con- 
sidering whether she bad best speak now, 
while passion gave her courage, the thoughts 
that had often come to her lips, only to be 
checked there, Yes, she would speak. 

“Arthur,” she said, abruptly, lifting her 
eyes steadily to his face as he stood looking 
at her in some perplexity to know what ailed 
her, “have not I been a good wife to you?” 

“Certainly, my dear!’ he said in aston- 
ishment, “And I trust that I have been a 
good husband to you.”? 

“Yes, in your way,” she replied. “Bat 
there is something to be said about that. 
You have been kind partly because it is your 
nature to be so, partly because you haye an 
affection for me, and partly, also, because ev- 
erything had gone about as you chose, But 
now consider, The only real individuality 
in the house has been yours, I have yielded 
in many things which you knew not of. You 
took for granted that we thought alike, and 
s0 never asked me what I thought, Now, 
Arthur, Iam a woman of forty, fresh, strong- 
willed, with a strong individuality, too. I 
have my own tastes and desires, You area 
man of sixty, with your own individaalities, 


also. Each has a right to their own, and I 
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must in future be myself. I don’t think that 
you will find me very different. I don’t 
mean to do anything strange, or out of the 
way. Isimply wish to be freed from some 
little supervisions which you mean well, but 
which havealwaysirritated me, Don’t treat 
me like a child in future, please; and if you 
fancy that I act like one, please stop and 
think that maybe you are-not capable of 
judging, and that you may make serious mis- 
takes when you attempt to merge me entirely 
in yourself, reject as worthless those thoughts 
and ways which are not your own, and put 


your own construction on things which I 
have not explained to you. Doail this as I 
ask, and I will be grateful for your kindness, 
and faithful and affectionate in the discharge 
of my duties to you.” 

Ending as abruptly as she had begun, Mrs. 
Slade turned from her husband, and went 
out of the room, leaving him to think over 
her words. He stood first astonished, then 
trembling with agitation. Its that Wil- 
der!” he muttered. 

[ro BE coxtixuED,] 
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BY Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER IV. 

One day a party of our friends went up 
the Spey on a picnic. It was a bright day 
in May, and the air was like June. Spring 
had come early that year, and the ground 
was green and flower-flecked, the trees 
mantled with a light foliage, and birds 
everywhere. Nothing could be lovelier 
than the read the excursionists took. It 
wound with the winding river, sometimes 
dividing it from fragments of woods that 
thrust themselves close to the shore, send- 
ing their roots across the way, sometimes 
crowded almost into the river by rocks and 
cliffs that rose from the banks. Theyfared 
along, laughing, chatting, changing com- 
pany every moment, stopping now and then 
to admire a little cluster of blue violets 
nestled in a sunny hollow, or a bank of 
velvet moss, or a ripple of the singing river. 
All seemed to be harmonious. If there 
Was any bitterness stirrmg under those 
smiles, it was not apparent. The ladies 
Were gay and affectionate with each other, 
and distributed their attentions impartially 
among the gentlemen, and the gentlemen 
Were gallant and devoted to whichever lady 
fate had allotted to him forthe nonce. They 
reached their destination, a mossy ledge 
surrounded by oaks, and after a wood-ram~ 
ble, to gather flowers, assembled again for 
luncheon. ‘That over, the spirit of the 
company seemed tochange. Their gayety 
quieted, and instéad of a disposition to 
gather, each one seemed inclined to choose 
some one companion, and separate them- 
selves from the others. It would seem that 
each had so far made a sacrifice to the pub- 
lic good, and now claimed the reward of 
Private satisfaction. There was a little un- 
easiness and manceuvering, and finally the 
separation was effected. Some were satis- 
fied with the results, and some were not. 
Walter Severn and Olivia strolled down to 
the river, and sat on the mossy bank wateh- 
ing the ripples, and tossing leaves and peb- 
bles into the hurrying water; Mrs. Slade, 
accompanied by Charles Tracy, went in 


tenterey according to acts of Con 


search of a particular spot where she had 
been wont to find late Mayflowers of mar- 
vellous beauty; the others paired variously, 
and Cicely Wayland made haste to fortify 
herself against intrusion by entering into 
an apparently private conversation with 
Jobn Sibley, one of her devoted admirers, 
Mr. Wilder alone seemed to be unappropri- 
ated, whether by accident, or by design on 
his part, would be hard to tell. He spoke 
a word to one and another, wandered about 
a little, as if in search of company, but al- 
ways keeping aloof from it, till all were off, 
and there remained no one in sight but the 
two down on the bayk, and Cicely and ker 
companion seated under one of the old 
oaks. 

If Mr. Wilder kept these two couples in 
his eye, he did so in a very guarded man- 
ner. Certainly the couple who sat tossing 
leaves into the Spey were utterly unaware 
of his neighborhood; and if Cicely was not, 
if she let her eyes constantly wander to- 
wards the rock where he reclined, smoking 
lazily, and seeming to be half asleep, it 
was because she was thinking of him, not 
because he seemed to think rmouch of her. 
She had once met his eyes fixed earnestly 
on her, just as she permitted young Sibley 
to take his seat by her, and the look had 
rather angered than pleased her. It had 
seemed to say that he saw through her lit- 
tle attempt to make him jealous, and was 
not in the least jealous, had no fears what- 
ever of Mr. Sibley, and while he mocked 
her a little, also tenderly forgave her. After 
that he did not look her way. 

“May ask youafew questions, Olivia?” 
her companion said, affecting to be study- 
ing the pattern of the gray moss en which 
he leaned. 

“That depends,” she answered, glancing 
swiftly athim. “If the catechism is not 
very terrible, may be willing to undergoit.” 

If his question had aroused any nervous 
anticipations of love-making, his expression 
set them at rest. ‘He was Rene mnuse- 
ally grave. 
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“Twill try not to be disagreeable,’ he 
said, without raising his eyes. “But I 
really want to satisfy myself, and have an 
understanding with you. We are old ac- 
quaintances, and I had hoped, old friends. 
But there seems to be a jar somewhere. I 
have searched my own conduct, and find 
nothing in it to justify your dislike or dis- 
pleasure, and the only interpretation I can 
put upon your manner towards me is that 
in some way you misunderstand me, possi- 
bly some one is trying to make you do so. 
I cannot otherwise even guess why you 
sometimes turn your back on me with scorn 
when I am utterly unconscious of having 
had even a thought which should displease 
you. I will not think you capricious or un- 
just, Olivia. There must be some reason 
for it. Now will you not tell me what the 
reason Is? Is it not justand right that you 
should? It seems to me that you ought to, 
and yet I only ask it of your kindness.” 

His manner of speaking had been gentle, 
but at the last words his voice trembled 
with anappealing tenderness, and he raised 
his eyes and looked earnestly into her 
downcast face. 

“Tt is harder than you think, Walter,” 
she answered, falteringly. “Iown that I 
am sometimes displeased with you. You 
know best whether I have any reason. I 
cannot dissemble. Imustbehonest. But 
I cannot see how to éxplain.” 

The color burned hotly in her cheeks as 
she spoke, and her manner was confused. 
The listener’s face darkened. 

“It is evidently some one who speaks 
against me to you,” he said, abruptly. 

She wassilent. Thatwastrue. Buthow 
could she tell him also that she had herself 
seen things that had displeased her with 
him? 

“] know but one person who would be 
base enough to try to please you by traduc- 
ing me,” he said, sitting upright, and 
speaking in a harder voice. ‘TI have.long 
suspected Charles Tracy. And TI tell you, 
Olivia, I will never condescend to defend 
myself against his aspersions, unless he 
dares to make them openly. I certainly 
have hoped that my word and honor were 
with you as highly prized as his.” 

“You cannot think, Walter, that I would 
believe anything he would say, unless my 
own observation confirmed it,” Olivia said, 
hastily, unaware that by that admission 
she told all. 
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‘What haye you observed 2” he demand- 
ed, imperatively; then added more softly, 
leaning again on the mossy cushion, and 
looking into her face, “Dear Olivia, be 

just, be true, and tell me. Cannot you 

trust me? I would sooner die than de- 
ceive you. Tell me what you have seen 
that was wrong.” 

She struggled a moment. It was terrible 
to have to speak of it; and yet; it seemed 
that she had gone too far to retreat. 

“Trast me, Olivia?’ he breathed out. 

“Be sure I mean no great harm,” she 
said, desperately. “Only it made me im- 
patient. Mrs. Slade is very fascinating, 
and—” She stopped in utter confusion. 

Severn paused a moment in astonishment. 

“What! he said, then, “you mean that 
you thought ‘I was fascinated by Mrs. 
Slade ?? 

Olivia’s face was crimson with shame. 
Not till this moment had she realized how 
indelicate was the charge, or how gradu- 
ally Tracy’s insinnations, from shocking 
her, had come to he entertained and brood: 
ed on. 

The gentleman drew back, and sat a mo- 
ment looking down, and thinking of what 
she had said. When he spoke, it was with 
an air of mortification mingled with’ dis- 
pleasure. 

“¥ never expected anything like that 
from you, Olivia, and I know that you 
would never of yourself have conceived 
such a thought. I ,respect and like Mrs. 
Slade. The idea of being in love with her 
never entered my mind, and Jam sure that 
it never entered hers. She is a kind friend 
to me, and when she has seen me troubled; 
has spoken encouragingly to me, as-any 
friend might. Lsawno impropriety in that. 
O, must I swear to you, to you, Olivia, that 
Inever thought of her in any other light? 
Is it necessary for me to tell you that the 
sweetest words she ever uttered to me were 
your praises ?”? 

“Forgive me, Walter!’ che eia: Jooking 
Up at him with a look of sweet: and peni- 
tent confidingness, ‘I do trust you, andI 
was wrong to doubt. ‘But be sure, I never 
thought any great harm.” 

There was one mutual glance of tender- 
ness and joy; but what answer he would 
have made to her confession, she was not 
destined. to know. : There was a step close 
‘by them, and. Mr.Wilder’s voice. asked 
quickly, in ‘spite of its pretended careless 
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ness, “‘ May I join you, or do Iintrnde? I 
am deserted of everybody.’? 

Severn sat upright, and cast on him an 
impatient look, answering nothing. But 
Olivia, with that eager desire which wo- 
men have to escape the very avowal which 
yet they long to hear, welcomed him pro- 
fusely, though with confusion. It was 
sweet enough to be sure, as she was now, 
that Walter loved her entirely, and her 
alone, without hearing it said in any plain- 
er words. That could be put off, 

“This is a delightful spot,” she said. 
“This pine-tree shades us, the water lulls 
and the moss cushions. Here is a knoll 
that seems to be waiting for you. Will 
you sit down?” 

.Shé pointed to a knoll of flower-embroi- 
dered moss at her right, and he took his 
place there with a sigh of contentment. 
“It is lovely,” he said. “I have been 
wondering what the scene reminded me 
of, and I only just now recollect. It is the 
miniature of a view on the St. Lawrence, 
which I visited four or five years ago with 
a friend of mine who had been there 
before.” ’ 

The three sat on a high steep bank that 
sloped abruptly to the river, Olivia between 
the two gentlemen, so that they faced each 
other, but she could see but one at a time. 
As Mr. Wilder spoke, she fancied that she 
heard the other draw a quick breath. 

“You have been on the St. Lawrence, 
Mr. Severn?” the speaker continued, glanc- 
ing at Severn. 

‘'Yes,” was the brief reply. 

“You may recollect some such view as 
this,” Mr. Wilder went on in an easy tone. 
“Of course, this is, as I said, only a minia- 
ture, but it is quite exact. Those abrupt 
rocks below, hiding the rest of the party 
from us, and us from them, the hurrying 
river, the rocks in the current which may 
answer to the islands of the St. Lawrence, 
even this mossy ledge on which we stand. 
My friend pointed out to me the place, and 
the incident he related impressed it on my 
memory.” 

The speaker had told this in a slow,.al- 
most drawling way, but all the time his 
eyes had been, as it were, unconsciously 
fixed on Walter Severn. It would seem 
that. the look was unseeing and .uncon- 
scious, for he did not appear to observe 
that ‘Walter had seemed to be overcome 
with a sudden weakness, so that he sunk 


forward on his arms and rested with his 
face hidden and close to the ground. 

‘What was the incident?” Olivia asked, 
with interest. “Tell us, and we will fancy 
that this is the place, and that the scene 
was enacted here.” 

She had not looked round at Walter. It 
was enough that she felt him near her. 

‘Yam afraid you might not find the asso- 
ciation a pleasant one,” the gentleman 
said, slowly, turning his clear bright eyes 
on the river. “It was a story of violence, 
of fraud, of murder.’ 

Olivia had not noticed, so interested was 
she, that Walter Severn was standing, But 
she heard a faint sound, as of some one 
gasping for breath, and looking round with 
startled eyes, saw her lover, as in her heart 
she called him, reeling blindly and witha 
white face towards the edge of the bank 
where they sat. He held his head with 
both hands, and seemed utterly unaware 
where he was going. 

“Why, Walter!’ she cried out in terror, 
starting up, but too late to arrest him. 
Even as she spoke, his senses appeared to 
desert him, and he fell with a sullen plunge 
into the river. 

“Don’tfear! I willsave him P? exclaimed 
Mr. Wilder, and sprang down the bank. 

Frozen and speechless with terror, she 
leaned over and looked. The water was 
deep there, but it made an eddy, and, 
though troubled, did not go down swiftly. 
Moreover, Walter had scarcely felt its cold 
Waves wrap around him before his con- 
sciousness returned, and before the other 
gentleman reached the shore, he was al- 
ready struggling to save himself, 

Mr. Wilder had caught along pole that 
lay in his path, and leaning over the bank, 
stretched it out toward the blindly-seeking 
hands. “Catch this!’ he called out. 

In a few minutes Walter dragged himself 
on to the bank, and sank there with his 
face to the ground. Olivia was already at 
his side. ‘‘ Walter,”’ she cried, kneeling bv 
him, and trying to raise his head, “ whavss 
the matter? Were you sick? Are you 
hurt? Do speak to me!” 

“Wait a little while,” he said, faintly, 
without raising his face. ; 

“Tf he had a little brandy it would revive 
him,” Mr. Wilder said. ‘Would you please 
get a flask there is in one of the luncheon 
baskets, Olivia? I will help him up the 
bank.” 
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She did not notice that this gentleman 
whom she had known but a few weeks 
called her by her givenname, Shehad but 
one thought, terror, and grief, and aston- 
ishment at Walter's sudden seizure and 
rescue. Springing swiftly up the bank, she 
left the two men alone. 

Scarcely had she gone a dozen paces when 
Walter Severn raised his pallid face and 
looked at the other who was kneeling be- 
side him, a strange look, half fierce, half 
doubting, and altogether questioning, a 
look that demanded his meaning as plainly 
as the most imperative words could. The 
other did not affect to misunderstand him, 
or to be either softened or alarmed. 

“Let there be no more love-passages be- 
tween you and Olivia Malvern,” he said, in 
alow voice, meeting that gaze with one as 
hard. ‘Never dare to utter a word of Jove 
to her withont my permission; never dare 
to seek to be alone with her, to have any 
intercourse with her. Remember this, and 
disobey me at your peril f? 

Walter Severn started up desperately. 
“What do you mean? Idemand an ex- 
planation. Do you think that I am going 
to be frightened by shadows?” 

“Shadows? repeated the other, with a 
short laugh. ‘You call my charge a shad- 
ow? If made publicly, with proofs, it 
might be anything but shadowy in its re- 
sults. Shall I explain to the whole compa- 
hy, and ask their opinion? Such an expla- 
nation is the only one I will give.” 

“My God?? muttered the other, and 
dropped his face into his hands again. 


“ Olivia is coming back again,” Mr. Wil-. 


der said, in a changed voice. “I promised 
her to help you up the bank, Are you able 
forise, Will you take my arm?” 

Walter rose to his feet, and began to 
climb the bank by himself; but his limbs 
seemed to fail underhim. ‘TY shall have 
to take your help,” he muttered. 

When Olivia reached the bank she found 
the two apparently the best of friends. Mr. 
Wilder poured out a tiny glass of brandy, 
and persuaded Walter to swallow it; then, 
saying that he must be got home as quickly 
as possible, called out to John Sibley. 

The company gathered, and with excla- 
mations, and regrets, and wonderments, 
embarked in the hoats, which, fortunately, 
they had ordered to be sent up for them 
toreturn in. Walter leaned in the stern 
of the foremost one, with a pile of 


shawls under his head. Olivia had made a 
motion to sit by him; but to her astonish- 
ment, he turned from her and looked im- 
ploringly at Mrs. Slade, who immediately 
took the vacant seat, and began to talk 
Kindly and soothingly to him. They float- 
ed down the stream, a strange, silent com- 
pany. Mrs; Slade hada pile of rose-pink 
Mayflowers in her arms. She amused her- 
self between whiles by making up little 
bouquets for each one, presenting them 
with a smile and some appropriate word. 
To Olivia she whispered softly, “First 
Snows, then Mayflowers, then roses, then 
orange-blossoms,” and fastened the pink 
cluster in her belt. . 

Olivia’s anxious face lost its pallor in a 
Momentary blush, but she made no answer, 
only leaned over the boatside, and won- 
dered why Walter should wish to conceal 
his leve for her from the others. For it 
seemed as though he did. 

Everybody appeared to feel uneasy. The 
invalid of the party would not talk nor be 
spoken to, théugh he insisted that he was 
neither sick nor hurt, only most uncomfort- 
ably wet, and anxious to get home. Mr. 
Wilder seconded Mrs. Slade in trying to en- 
tertain the company, but the abstraction of 
two of their number weighed upon them, 
and Cicely Wayland absolutely declined to 
be amused. She was engaged all the way 
home in a confidential conversation with 
John Sibley, and when they reached the 
landing-stairs in town, went off with him 
most decidedly, after a hasty farewell to 
the others, who waited till a carriage came - 
for Walter. : 

“May I walk home with you, Mrs.Slade ?” 
Mr. Wilder asked, seeing that they were 
rather left to themselves, Olivia having 
joined another friend. 

“You seem to have no choice,” she re- 
sponded, laughing. ‘‘And I am very well 
pleased that you have not. ‘The doctor is 
away to-night, and you will save me from 
the infliction of my own company.” 

He took from her hand the empty lun- 
cheon-basket, and together they climbed 
the steep narrow road from the landing to 
South Avenue. For they had not come 
down to the heart of the town. It wasa 
soft and mellow sunset, all: gold and rose, 
and as they went through some of the quiet 
ojd streets, where large gardens surrounded 
the houses, they breathed in the sweet 
scent of blossoming apple-trees, and seemed 
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also to breathe.the songs of: birds, so full 
was the evening of their yesper music. 

“* How beautiful!’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man, pausing to look about. “How young 
and desperate it makes one feel P? 

“Ts it youth only which is desperate?” 
asked the lady, in a suppressed voice. “It 
seems to me that is a feeling which comes 
later, when chances narrow.” 

“You are right,” was the answer, as they 
walked onagain. ‘“Iused the wrong word. 
Youth is reckless, but not desperate. The 
one is a weak word, the other tragical.” 

Isabel Slade’s small beautifal mouth was 
closely compressed, the waxen lids drooped 
over her eyes, she walked on with a quick 
nervous step, grasping the flowers she held. 
Her companion watched her covertly with 
those brilliant penetrating eyes, and acolor 
began to creep into his face. But hers was 
marble pale. : 

‘Spring and May are too beautiful when 
they come like this,” he said, softly, after 
a‘short silence. “‘All would be well if they 
could bring us again our youth, and wash 
out with their young torrents all our mis- 
takes, all our painful memories. But tobe 
obliged to front the new world with all our 
scars upon us, that is to feel indeed des- 
perate.” 

They turned now into the Avenue, which 
here was like a ravelled-out. braid, the 
street merely outlined, with lots marked 
out, and here and there young trees plant- 
ed, but no houses built, though some were 
being commenced. But the road was hard 
and smooth, and as they walked along the 
hill, all the town was spread out at their 
left, and before them sparkled the Largo. 
They sauntered slowly, talking as two such 
persons can talk to each other, where sym- 
pathy is immediate, and needs no long ac- 
quaintance. Their reading, their thoughts, 
all brought them together. They had no 
need of trifling or conventional talk, for a 
thousand subjects awaited them. The lady 
was fanciful and witty, and had many a 
changing mood. One could never be sure 
how she would take a subject. The gentle- 
man was well-informed, travelled, versatile, 
and withal, sarcastic. Conversation be- 
tween them might easily become a clash of 
wits, but could never be dull. . 

“T must leave you while I change my 
dress,” Mrs. Slade said, conducting her 
vistor into the western parlor. “I feel 
dusty and mjserable. Don’t mind if Iam 


gone some time. I am one.of the few 
ladies who frankly own to spending a long 
time over the toilet. What will you do to 
amuse yourself? Here are books, cigars, 
a piano, photographs.” 

“I will dream a little while, if you 
please,” the gentleman said. “Don’t be 
in haste, thinking me bored. If I hadn't 
come up here, I should have been alone all 
the evening.” 

He seated himself in an armehair, with . 
his back to the bow-window, through 
which the last rosy sunlight was pouring 
and putting the room in a blush. Other- 
wise it would have been a sombre room, 
for it had but that one window, and it was 
upholstered with purple. But the hues 
were rich and deep, and the taste of the 
house-mistress had selected only such or- 
naments as harmonized with them, marble 
vases and statuettes, and engravings in gilt 
frames. The only painting was a sunset 
in Venice, where the golden floods of light 
illumined the wide palace fronts and the 
glistening lagoons, till the whole seemed to 
be of gold, solid or fused, more like some 
cloud-wrought marvel than a thing of 
earth, 5 

With his elbow on the velvet arm of the 
chair, and his white and shapely hand 
buried in those thick locks of his, Justin 
Wilder studied, not very calmly on his 
position. é 

‘°'They are right,” he muttered; “ this is 
a dangerous woman to others and to her- 
self. And yet, how fascinating, how 
pathetic! Her dangerous qualities are 
chiefly from the very innocence of her 
heart. She is dangerous as all beautiful 
and desirable objects are, but never from 
malice. After all, that poor boy whose 
heart she broke ten years ago was not such 
afool. And she, she is scarcely less un- 
happy. She mourns that springtime of 
youthful love whick never came to her. 
She has simply been admired and flirted 
with, then married to an old man. Poor 
lady! she cannot reconcile herself; and I 
Taust net try to reconcile her. This visit 
must not be repeated. And yet how miser- 
able it all isP? 

As he sat, he could see the long entry 
and stairway leading up in a flowery path, 
and presently, floating down like a cloud, 
with drifting snow-white drapery, came 
Mrs. Slade. She did not seem aware that 
he. could see her, but walked dreamily 
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toward him, her eyes downcast, her gar- 
ments rustling softly, as if snow were fall- 
ing. In her mature and perfected beauty 
Mrs. Slade might well have outshone, with 
one whom she would care to please, almost 
any younger and less cultivated woman. 

A man must be stone to see unmoved 
such @ Woman approaching him, knowing, 
too, what pain and weariness were battling 
in her heart, and that, possibly, he was 
able to open out to her the vista to a 
brightness which otherwise she was quite 
shut in from. But if Mr, Wilder, under- 
standing her and his own. powers, thought 
it would be necessary to be on his guard 
against her fascinations, and to protect her 
from his, he had for once reckoned wrong- 
ly, and, happily for the honor of woman- 
hood, was speedily undeceived. 

“Arthur trusted me,” she had been say- 
ing to herself. “He was grieved and 
disappointed, and he did not understand 
me; but he trusted me, and I will be true. 
T might charm this man; but I will not.” 

So the dreamy romantie twilight was 
shut out, and the gas lighted, and instead 
of a mournful sphynx or a loving syren, an 
elegant and dignified lady sat down to 
spend an hour or two in intellectual con- 
versation with Mr. Wilder. 

It did him good, as it sametimes does the 
best of us good to have our vanity taken 
down a little. Or, maybe, we might take 
higher ground, and say that it did this man 
good to see a Woman noble in spite of pain 
and temptation. . 

“By the way,” she said, that night as he 
rose to go, “‘I am very much grieved to see 
Walter Severn so out of spirits as he was 
this afteracon.” 

She had spoken with seeming carel¢ss- 
ness, but, looking at her, he met her eyes, 
steady and determined. They disecncerted 
him somewhat. 

“Was he out of spirits?” he asked. 
“That was but natural after such a wet- 
ting. I did not notice it before.” 

There. was ever so slight a motion of the 
head in reply that might be called a toss, 
as though she cast aside his words. In her 
answer she ignored them. 

“TI am Walters confidant—I say this to 
you and to no other—-and I consider him a 
gentleman and a mau of honor. I wish 
him all success in whatever he may desire 
to win, and firmly believe that he is worthy 
of it,. ¥.shall be more than sorry if any 
one interferes with him.” . 


The gentleman colored slightly, and 
asked, with a smile that had a tinge of 
mockery in it, “How much more than 
sorry, may I ask?” 

““Indignant?? she responded, decidedly. 

“Such a kind friend as you are?’ he 
said, with a-soft laugh that pleased her ear, 
but irritated her heart. “He is to be en: 
vied such achampion. But are you sure 
he bas told you all? May not other confi- 
dants be aware of circumstances which you 
have not learned 2” 

She felt herself on dangerous ground, 
and was almost sorry for having spoken at 
all, since it only woke a covert defiance. 

“Well,” she laughed, “we can never be 
sure that we have all of any person’s con- 
fidence. We are at once less mysterious 
and more mysterious than we imagine. 
Good-night.” 

At this same hour Walter Severn was 
pacing his room, his face like death. But 
there was none of the dimness of death in 
those eyes of his, which had the wild 
searching look of an animal at bay. After 
years of security, though of bitter remorse 
and doubt, ruin and misery stared him in 
the face. Even if he should eseape a 
felon’s doom, he could not escape the loss 
of love, of home, of friends and good name. 
He would be a wanderer upon the earth, 2 
Cain. 

One wild plan after another rose in his 
mind; he would go on in spite of threats, 
and let this stranger, who had so suddenly 
assumed the control of his destiny, do his 
worst. Olivia loved him; it needed no 
words to tell him that. He would ask and 
take her love in the face of the world, let 
what would come. And yet, could he bear 
to see her recoil from him with horror? 
Could he bear to hold up her name and 
fate in such a light for the cold comments 
of the world? Then he half resolved to 
fly instantly from the sight of all he knew, 
to give up Yoluntarily and at once all that 
his heart held dear, and not wait with the 
agonizing expectation of seeing it snatched 
from him. Full of this thought he began 
to gather together his papers, and bind- 
them up with trembling haste, as if already 
the hand of justice were outstretched to 
grasp him. But as he gathered those 
papers something dropped from them, a. 
card, which he took up and looked at. O 
smiling lips and eyes! O regal young head, 
with its dusky crown of hair more precious 
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than any royal coronet! Could he leave 
them? ‘With a groan he dropped the pack- 
ages, and pressed the picture to his lips. 
“TI cannot leave you till you bid me, my 
love?’ Thena fierce anger surged up in 
his heart. Who was this man who, after 
years of silence, had come to blight his life 
by raking away the dead Jeaves of years 
from that buried remorse of his youth, and 
erush him with a blow a thonsand-fold 
worse for being delayed? What right had 
he? How dared he? Did he never hear 
that evens peaceful man, when driven to 
desperation, might be dangerous to deal 
with? 

“And yet, what can I do?” he thought. 
“He says he was told by another, and I 
might tear his heart out and be no better 
off. O my God, my God! There is no 
way but to bear and wait, and let Olivia 
think that Iam a villain. She must think 
it now after what has happened.” 

“T promised to trust him, and [I will,’ 
Olivia thought, as she leaned from her 
window that night. “But how strange it 
is! And she seemed to take care of him 
by a certain right, and to have an under- 
standing with him. But there, I promised 
to trust him.” 

There was a slight sound outside, a step 
beneath her window, and, leaning out, she 
saw some one standing there. She almost 
screamed with terror. Who could be there 
at such an hour, and for what purpose? 
‘There was no man in the house, and they 
were known to possess valuables. The 
night was dark; she could only see dimly 
the figure of a mau in the shadowy shrub- 
bery. Leaning cautiously out to watch, 
she heard a low whisper, “ Olivia!’ 

Her heart gave a sudden bound. Who 
but one had the right to call her name? 
She put back her long loose hair, and 
leaned out fearlessly. 

“Olivia, it is I, Walter,” he whispered. 
‘Wont you come down to me in the 
garden ?”” 

It was hel She started up, canght a 
shawl about her, and stole noiselessly down 
stairs. She never stopped to wonder why 
he came so, like a thief in the night, when 
he was free to come at all hours of day? 
To love nothing is strange. She was con- 
scious only of a rapturous delight coming 
upon her doubt and sadness. Softly open- 
ing the door, she went out to the shadow 
of the trees where he stood. He took a 


step toward her, clasped her in his ams, 
and held her there without a word. 

“Dear Walter,” she said, presently, “1 
was so afraid you might be sick. Are you 
quite well? Weren’t you hurt? Didn't 
you take cold?” 

He did not seem to hear her questions, 
but held her head to his bosom, smoothing 
back the tumbled hair, and kissing her 
over and over. 

“My love,” he said, “‘ promise me that 
whatever happens you will believe in my 
love. never cared for any one but you, 
never shall care for any one else. But 
there are reasons why I may have to be 
outwardly cold toward you. Will you trust 
me in spite of it?” 

“What reasons could there be?’ she 
asked, drawing back a little. ‘Who has 
the right to interfere, or the desire ?” 

I cannot tell you now, dearest. Spare 
me; Iam miserable! But love you better 
than my life. Say you trust me and love 
me. Say that you will never love any one 
else ?? 

The sky hung above them dim with 
mists, through which the faint stars shone 
like tearful eyes; the sir was soft and 
sweet, What was the future tothem? In 
spite of fate they had the present, and it 
‘was enough. 

i BE CONTINUED.] 


a teem. 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


- BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER V. 


Docror SLADE had gone toa town twen- 
ty or thirty miles from Manton to attend a 
consultation of physicians, and was to be 
gone all night and twodays. On the after- 
noon after his departure, and the picnic up 
the Spey, his wife began to expect him 
home. Dinner was kept for him, and his 
dressing-gown and slippers ready. She 
took more pains than usual to prepare for 
him; for he had been very kind ‘to her be- 
fore going, and, moreover, he would be fa- 
tigued. There were no railways where he 
had gone, and the journey had to be made 
in a carriage over rough roads. 

His wife found herself in an unusual 
mood as she awaited his return. All the 
impatience and misery of the iast few 
weeks, nay months and years, seemed to 
have passed away, lifting from her as mists 
lift from earth in the morning sunbeams. 
She felt like one who has awakened from 
anilldream. For the first time she per- 
ceived how peaceful and happy her life 
really was, and that the dissatisfactions 
which she had conjured up were merely the 
results of idleness. Several half-formed 
resolutions for improvement floated through 
her mind, interests which she would. make, 
charitable enterprises she would help 
slong, studies she would take up. What, 
after all, had she missed out of her life? 
A romantic love, that was all. And of 
what real use would it have been to her? 
She had that greatest of prizes, the undi- 
vided confiding love of her husband. He 
would no more have dreamed of comparing 
another woman with her, or of putting an- 
other in her place, than he would have 
dreamed of flying. If. there were powers 
in her which he did not thoroughly appre- 
ciate, or feelings which he did not entirely 
sympathize with, perhaps it was the hap- 
pier for her. The lover and husband 
whom she would have chosen would not 
perhaps have been so true or so devoted. 
What if she had loved one like Justin Wil- 
der, whose perceptions of beauty, grace and 


fascination were so keen that he must wor- 
ship them wherever found, who must, by 
his nature, fly from flower to flower, with 
possibly only 2 momentary preference for - 
each, what would have been her misery! 
What agonies of jealousy would she not 
have suffered! 

“After all, Arthur suits me best,’ she 
thought, ‘and I chose better than I knew. 
I will tell him that to-night, and make him 
happy.” 

She remembered, with a blush and an 
aspiration of thankfulness, her escape of 
the night before. How easily she might 
have yielded to the mood which then pos- 
sessed her, and indulged in one of those 
long confidential communings which are 
at once so fascinating, so satisfying, and so 
dangerous. Persons who have once sp 
opened their souls to each other can never 
again be mere acquaintances. How often. 
when melancholy opens the door to sympa- 
thy, love and passion steal in unaware! 

‘How odd that I should have changed 
in my feelings so suddenly and utterly?’ 
she thought, as she went about the house 
singing in a way that made the servants 
stare. ‘‘Now there is no one I want so 
much to see as myold man”? She laughed 
at the homely title, which yet contains so 
much of tenderness and union, and, going 
to the street door; looked down the avenue 
whence she might expect to see him come. 
, There was no sign of his light buggy with 
the powerful gray which was as well known 
as the doctor, no sign of any carriage or 
passing except an open wagon with two or 
three men in it, a large clumsy affair, 
slowly drawn by a single horse that walked 
step and step. ‘‘ Workmen, probably, go- 
ing home from their labor,” she thought, 
carelessly, and looked at them no more. 

How beautiful the town was, spread out 
like a map before her, and illuminated by 
that mellow sunset! She leaned against.s 
pillar and gazed dreamily, going over all 
her life from the time when, a stranger, 
she had first set foot in that town, and, ut- 
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terly homeless otherwise, had gradually 
grown to look on it as her home, to this 
day, 50 lovely, so sweet, when first she 
seemed to have learned how happy she 
was, and to read aright her own heart. (As 
she dreamed, the outward scene faded, she 
looked at the rose-flushed river and town, 
but saw them not, the sounds of life about 
touched her ear, but went no further. She 
did not even notice that the clumsy wagon 

- had stopped in front of her gate till she 
heard the click of the latch, and saw one of 
the men coming up the path toward her. 
Not at alla stranger was he, though his 
face wore a strange expression. It was Mr. 
Wayland, Cicely’s father. 

Coming out of her reverie so suddenly, 
she did not at first notice or realize his 
paleness, or the shocked and distressed ex- 
pression of his face. She was so wrapped 
in her own mood that she greeted him 
with a smile, scarce wondering what had 
brought him there at that time. 

“You are quite a stranger here, Mr. 
Wayland,” she said; then added quickly, 
“Js any one ii/? The doctor is not at 
home.” 

‘J have bad news for you, Mrs. Slade,” 
he began. “You must call up your forti- 
tude—”? 

It was enough. She stopped him with a 
sharp cry. Itisamistake to suppose that 
happiness is incredulous of sorrow. Ié is 
only the unthinking joy of childhood that 
does not believe in grief; the more tremnu- 
lous gladness af experience is ever on the 
lookout for pain. 

The long seatless wagon, with an awful 
something covered there, the pale solemn 
faces of the men, she knew now what they 
meant. Staggering back into the bouse, 
with her hands over her face to shut out 
the sight, she threw herself on a sofa and 
covered her head. She heard the cries of 
the servants, the subdued inquiries and di- 
rections of the men, heard their slow and 
heavy tramp as they bore their burden past 
her door and into the doctor’s study; and 
all the time through the sickening chaos i in 
which she floated dizzily, one pitiful 
thought kept repeating itself to her: She 


would never make him happy by telling ‘ 


him that she had chosen better than she 
imew, aud that she would not now ex- 
change him for any other husband in the 
world. 

There was no need to ask questions. She 


. 


knew without being told that he was dead: 

and it mattered not to ask how. Indeed, 
she could not bear the horror of it. Some 
one came to her as she lay there and spoke 
her name. * 

“Tam ready to do anything, Mrs. Slade,” 
Mr. Wayland said. “If you have any 
other friend to call on, I will send to him 
for you. If you wish me to take charge, I 
will.” 

You were his friend,” she said, ina 
stifled voice. ‘He spoke Kindly of you 
only yesterday. If you will, do all as you 
think he would wish.” 

‘Do you wish to hear how it happened 2” 
he asked, gently. 

“Not if there is anything horrible! Not 
if he is maimed!” she cried out, shivering 
with terror. 

“There is not. He was drowned. The 
draw wasup as he came over the bridge, 
and his horse got frightened and sprang in- 
to the Largo. He looks very quiet.” 

Friends came and went, there was all the 
kindness, welcome or mistaken, which such 
an affliction usually calls out even from 
strangers; and at last all was over, and she 
had come back to her lonely house. No 
more interference in her moods, no more 
questions hard to answer and irritating to 
hear, no more distasteful effort to do asa 
duty what she would fain do as a pleasure. 
But O! If she could but hear once more 
that voice, if she could but behold once 
more coming in at the door that form, see 
the gray hair, the pleasant blue eyes, the 
kindly quiet face! In all the world no ob- 
ject, ‘however beautiful, however magnifi- 
cent, would be s0 welcome. 

Going out that day at the funeral, Mrs. 
Slade had stopped in passing Cicely Way- 
land, and bending, had whispered, ‘ Come 
back and stay with me to-night.” So is 
was Cicely’s hand that had removed her 
sombre wrappings, smoothed tenderly ber 
hair, brought her the cup of tea which she 
mechanically took, and led her to the sofa 
in the west room, placing her where the 
evening light feli over her pallid face and 
black dress. It was Cicely’s quiet lips that 
spoke words of tenderness, and that kissed 
a faint comfort into the mourner’s heart. 
And that evening, when all was still, the 
poor disappointed widow found a2 confidant 
to the full as wise and sympathizing, and 
far more safe than Justin Wilder would 
have been. 
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As the two sat together, Mrs. Slade told 
the girl all her life, from first to last, all 
the vain passionate aspirations of her ear- 
lier years, the despairing feeling with 
which she had given them up, and married 
for a2 home, the pain and dissatisfaction 
which followed, and, at last, the sunshine 
that broke only for one brief moment in 
order to be shrouded forever in gloom. 

“Jdon’t think I ever came so near lov- 
ing in my life as when I knew Augustine 
Malvern,” she said. “It was only the rid- 

“ienle which would have followed me had I 
married a man ten years younger than my- 
self, and the thought that when I would be 
an old woman he would still be a young 
man, which kept me from marrying him. 

And yet, 1 did not love him. I was fasci- 
nated and satisfied by his adoring love for 
me. And now let me, who know, assure 
you, my dear, who do not know. It is 
cruel to give up these romantic dreams of 
youth; but it is best. They are but illu- 
sions, or at best, floating realities. Itis as 
though we could dwell for an hour ina 
rosy morning cioud, which suddenly the 
color would desert, and leave to us only a 
chill gray mist. Be sure, the only real 
sweetness of love comes from a deep and 
tender friendship based on confidence. A 
woman’s fancy can adorn evenarude char- 
acter, if it loves her; and these brilliant 
faithiess men only give usa brief bliss, and 
end by breaking our hearts. I do not 
blame them. It is their nature, and our 
misfortune. But let us not be deceived, 
let us guard ourselves. If they cannot help 
being crue], we can at least help being 
weak. Let us resist the love that pleads 
too eloquently.”’ 

“Cicely bent her head to hide the painful 
blush that overspread her face. This was 
but the echoing of herown thoughts. But 
at the same time a new and stinging idea 
came up. Mrs. Slade was now free, and 
she was rich. How long would she persist 
in these feelings? She was certairly older 
than Mr. Wilder, but still, hardly seemed 
so. If any one could hold | him tre, if 
would be this woman. 

She lifted her head with a gesture of 
pride that was almost angry. “ You are 
quite right, Mrs. Slade,” she said. “My 
Teason agrees with yours. Let us see how 
long we will hold*to our good resolutions, 
Unhappily we have feeling as well as 
reason.” 


-more tangled. 


CHAPTER VL 


CHaRgtes Tracy was one of the most 
enterprising young lawyers in Manton—in 
acertain Kind of cases. He had a sort of. 
eloquepce which moved the feelings of or- 
dinary persons, though one critical in such 
matters might call him melo-dramatic. 
But it was chiefly in ferreting out sly and 
intricate cases that he excelled. Indeed, 
his more dignified associates used to say 
that his mind fitted him more for a detect- 
ive than a Jawyer. : 

Shortly after Doctor Slade’s death a very 
interesting case came into young Tracy’s 
hands. It was not placed there, and he 
said nothing about it; but he was at work 
on it, nevertheless, and pursued his inves- 
tigations with more of determination and 
interest than he had ever felt in any case 
before. It was in his mind night and day, 
it haunted him everywhere, it was the un- 
dercurrent to all he did and said. 

It began in this way: “‘ What is the rea- 
son that Walter Severn and this Wilder 
hate each other?’ he had asked himself 
when no one else had thought of suspect- 
ing the existence of such adislike. His 
sharp eyes had seen the first sign of repul- 
sion, and seen how it grew. Jealousy? 
No; for clearly, to him, Wilder loved Cicely 
Wayland. Jealousy of another kind he 
could understand, for he was himself bit- 
terly jealous of the man whom all theda- 
dies turned to see, though in merely physi- 
cal beauty Tracy knew himself to be supe- 
rior to the other, and still more bitterly 
jealous that Wilder excelled him in elo- 
quence and mental power. But, though 
not given to thinking very well of any one, 
he knew that neither of these considera- 
tions would weigh with Severn. Neither 
could it be any jealousy on Olivia Mal- 
yern’s account, for that Olivia and Walter 
loved each other he did not doubt. What, 
then? He felt instinctively that there was 
something for him to find out. 

Slowly he gathered his material, putting 
one incident and proof with another, and 
finding that matters grew daily more and 
Who could not see that 
Olivia and Severn acted like lovers who 
constantly thought of each other, but did 
not dare to speak together? But what 
every one did not see was that Walter's 
terror pointed toward Wilder, and that it 
daily increased, so that the words would 
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die on his lips when the author came near 
him, and his hand tremble if he heard the 
sound of his voice. Cicely had chanced to 
mention to her father that Mr. Wilder had 
heard the story of Augustine’s death from 
a friend who was present, and her step~ 
brother had overheard her, thinking noth~ 
ing of it at the time. But afterward it 
came to him like a flash of light. His 
whole being was tingling with the excite 
ment which he dared not express, dared 
riot even hint at. He pored over the 


thought, he at first shrunk from if, heafter- 


wards trembled lest it should not be true. 
He watched Walter Severn as a detective 
watches one whom he must catch or rnn 
_ the risk of losing his reputation and place. 
Olivia free, barred forever from her lover, 
hating and loathing him, he, Tracy, had 
again a chance. As much as he was capa- 
ble of loving, he loved the girl, and still 
more than her, he loved the fortune which 
would one day be hers, The thonght 
made him wild with excitement. He was 
ready to do anything to find out the truth. 

Itseems to be an established truth that 
the devil helps his own. No sooner had 
Tracy convinced himself thoroughly that 
there was something to learn, than he 
learned it. 

The Ladies’ Pair in aid of the new Sol- 
dier’s Home had begun, and both from the 
general interest felt in the object, and the 
dedrth of amusements at that time, was 
largely patronized. Crowds collected ev- 
ery afternoon, and in the evening it was 
the rendezvous for all the gentlemen. For 
there were all the pretty girls.in town as- 
sisting in tarn. 

Olivia and Cicely had a table together, 
assisted by three younger girls, and on en- 
tering the hall the first night, Tracy placed 
himself in a quiet nook near to watch 
them. Cicely was quite self-possessed, 
though a little pale, and with an added dig- 
nity of manner which her stepbrother had 
not failed to observe; but Olivia was beam- 
ing with a feverish lustre, and every mo- 
ment her eyes were directed to the door in 
search of some one who came presently. 
At the first glimpse of Walter Severn: her 
eyes brightened and drooped, her glowing 
cheeks grew yet more crimson, and her 
hand trembled as she turned: nervously 
over the pretty articles on the table before 
her. The eyes of the man who watched 
ber contracted with anger, If he had 


hated the tender capricions liking which 
Olivia had betrayed when Walter was the 
friend of the family, free to come and Woo, 
and welcomed by all, how much preater 
was his rage at witnessing the intense and 
passionate love into which that affection 
had suddenly grown under the pressure of 
some mysterious obstacle and undefined 
terror! ; 
Walter was in a defiant mood, he saw by 
the expression of his face, and by the way. 
he carried himself. He took no notice af 


“Wilder, who was standing near the deor as 


he entered, but walked directly to Olivia’s 
table, and spoke to her. Tracy looked to 
see him leave after afew words of ordinary 
courtesy, but he did not. Standing beside 
her, he seemed to court attention. His 
face was pale, but his large brilliant eyes 
burned with a steady fire, and there was 
something ‘in the expression of his mouth 
that told no patient words were to be ex- 
pected of him just then. 

Olivia spoke to him with an air at once 
timid and earnest. Sheseemed fully aware 
of some power that threatened while she 
spoke, yet ready to defy anything so long as 
he set the example, but all the time watch- 
ing his signal to stop. 

Presently Mr. Wilder strolled up to the 
table. Charles Tracy leaned forward, and 
breathlessly watched. the faces of the two 
men. They took no notice whatever of 
each other, apparently; but Olivia imme- 
diately spoke laughingly to the new-comer, 
and began to display her wares to him, He 
replied smilingly, but kept glancing at 
Cicely, who, after a courteous-and digni- 
fied bow to him, seemed to forget his pres- 
ence entirely. 

“Have you nothing for. me to buy?” he 
asked, presently, leaning toward her, and 
looking at her with eyes earnest beyond 
his question, 

Tf the heart beneath trembled at his 
look, there: was.no outward sign. The 
calm sweet face never lost its. composure 
as she replied to him as she would to an- 
other. 

But if she was proud, he was fiery. 
Scarcely replying to her more than mere 
civility required, he. turned abruptly away 
to speak to Olivia, and saw her bending 
with Walter Severn over a tangle of picture 
cords which they were trying to unkmot. 

Mr. Wilder certainly.was not a very pa- 
tient or humble man, and his eyes flamed 
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up at this. Repulsed by a lady on one 
hand, and defied by a gentleman on the 
other, it was too much. 7 

“JT do not believe that Mr. Severn is 
accomplished in wuntying knots, Miss 
Malvern,” he said. “Allow me?” and 
made a motion to take the cords from 
Walter’s hands. : 

“Pardon me!’ Severn said, with deci- 
sion. “I propose to try this and all future 
knots that come under my hand.’? 

“But if you should only make them 
worse by the attempt?” asked the other, 
significantly. p 

Severn was silentonemoment. Itseemed 
as though he choked over the words he 
would have spoken. Then he said: 

“One can but try. I propose to do so.” 
And, saying it, shot one glance in Wilder's 
face. Swift as it was, the two measured 
each other’s strength and resolve in that 
glance, and saw no yielding, 

“That's done,” said Olivia, holding up 
the cords in triumph. ‘ Thank you, Wal- 
ter,” with a bright tender glance at him. 

He drank in that look as one who knows 
his time is short, and that this one may be 
thelasttaste of happiness. Then he turned 
and faced his tormentor. 

“Shall we make a tour of the hall?” 
asked Mr. Wilder, with a faint smile. 

The other assented, and they walked 
away together. As they passed him, Tracy 
caught a word from their conversation. 
“The sooner the better,’ Walter said. 
“Come to my office in half an hour; or go 
with me.” 

“TP know, if it costs me my life?’ he 
thought, as they passed on toward the door, 
stopping here and there, under the pretence 
of looking at the different tables. And, 
seizing his opportunity, slipped ont by a 
back entrance, and hurried through the 
lane leading to one of the principal busi- 
ness streets. Reaching a large stone build- 
ing devoted entirely to offices, he turned in 
at one of the doors and ran up stairs. It 
was late, and he had not expected to find 
any one there; but just as he reached the. 
landing a door was opened, and a young 
Tan appeared from an office, which he 
locked behind him. Tracy paused, mutter- 
ing an execration hetween his teeth. But 


it was too late to escape, and he went, 


forward. 


“Q Sibley,” he said, “(what makes you 
80 late ?? 


The young man smiled pleasantly; he 
had, indeed, been smiling pleasantly to 
himself as he came oat. 

“I had some writing to finish, that Ineg- 
lected this afternoon while I.was helping 
the girls fit up their table. Have you heen 
up there ?”” 

“So you helped them?” Tracy said, with 
aslight laugh. ‘Well, I was not so agree- 
ably employed. I’ve been at-work all day, 
and only had a few minutes to spare this - 
evening. I've come after some papers I 
forgot. Good-night.” . ae 

He hurried on, and Sibley went his way, 
xousing pleasantly on the afternoon’s hap- 
piness, when Cicely and he had been. to- 
gether three hours, and she as kind a9 an 
angel, and always calling on him;for help. 
And yet, in spite of the pleasant remem- 
brance, he felt nervous as he approached 
the hall. Justin Wilder was sure to be 
there, with his air of careless grace, and 
those penetrating eyes, beneath whose gaze 
he had seen Cicely’s color rise and fall. In 
the fascination of that man’s presence 
would not he be forgotten ? 

As he paused on the step, with half a 
mind not to go in, two gentlemen came 
down, passing near, but without speaking 
to him, and went down the street. He 
looked after them in astonishment, no less 
at the strange way in which they had 
passed, without appearing to see him, than 
at the singularity of their manners. They 
had both looked very pale, he observed, 
and, though they walked near each other, 
they did not seem to speak or hold any 
communion. : 

[zo BE conTINUED.]} 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER VIL." 


Cuantes Tracy’s: office and Walter 
Severn’s were both on the same floor, and 
connected by a passage with glass doors at 
eachend. They had formerly both been 
used by one firm; and since then they 


were occupied by two, the passage-way had - 


been closed and both doors kept locked. 
The two young men were not so intimate 
as to need that facility for meeting each 


other; and indeed, Severn often used a lit-_ 
tle diplomacy to avoid mene his neigh-_ 


bor in the entries. 


Afew minutes after Sibley: saw the two 


coming down the steps from the hall, one 


of them ran up the office stairs, followed - 
more slowly by the other, opened the door. 


of the front room, and lighted the gas 


there, carefully closing the. curtains and 


the door after the other had comein. He 
seemed eager and excited, and from pale 


his face had got to have a deep flush, and’ 


his hands were trembling. 

“Will you please to sit here, Mr. Wil- 
der?” he said then, placing achair by 2 
small table that stoed near the glass door, 
and taking one opposite it himself. 


The two were seated, and looking in each 


other’s faces, each waiting for the other to 
speak, the one in an agony of nervous im- 


patience and terror, the other with a wary. 


coolness. After a minute Walter could 
bear no longer. 


“Tf you are 3 man, acanebahenas » he 


burst forth, “you will tell me what you 
mean!’ 
“JT fail to see in what possible way my 


conduct can be called fiendish,” was the 


coolreply. ‘I leave it to your conscience. 
whether,so far as you know yourself and me, 
Iam the one who deserves that epithet.” 

“Tt is fiendish to torture a man ‘with 
suspense!” exclaimed Severn, with excite- 
ment; “to hold over any person’s head an 
unexplained terror. I respect an enemy 
who shows his weapons, and threatens 
openly; but he is not worthy the name of 
aman who—”’ 


“Not so fast, if you please,” interrupted 
the other, coldly, raising his hand witha 
checking gesture. “‘ What does your com- 
plaint amount to? But this: I told you 
that you liad no right to seek Olivia Mal- 
vern’s love, and I forbade your having any- 
thing to do with her. You knew so well 
what I meant, and that I was right, that 
you did ‘not dare to ask aquestion. But 
your abstinence was short, and I find you 
on more loverlike terms than you were be- 
fore. My watning has only had the effect 
of stimulating your pursuit. I might have 
known it. It is my forbearance which is 
to blame, not my ‘fiendishness.’ You 
know what I mean well; but you wish to 
be told that I-know it. Have your way, 
then. I charge you with the monstrous 
wickedness and duplicity. of seeking to 
marry the sister, after having mur—” 

“For God’s sake, stop?’ cried out Sev- 
ern, putting his hand almost in the speak- 
er’s face, as if to stop his mouth. “What 
you would say is false; but where did you 
hear it? Who told you?” 

“That searcely matters, so Jong as it is 
true,” was the cold reply. “But I will tell 
you that I heard it from one who saw, who 
was Very near.” 

“And did he know the, provocation?” 
demanded Severn, With agroan. *‘ Did he 
know all? © 

“He knew all? 

Walter dropped his face into his hands. 

“Y can understand even a good sort of 
man committing a deed of violence in an 
unlacky hour,” continued the other, in a 
tone of impatience. ‘But that a man 
with any conscience should not afterward 
shun the family of his victim, that he 
should immediately go and establish him- 
self as their most intimate friend, that he 
should seek to‘ally himself with them by 
marriage, that passes my comprehension. 
It is in that that you deserve nomercy. If 
Olivia were once your wife, and should 
then know the truth, how would she feel? 
How would you feel if you have a spark of 
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natural feeling in you? How would his 
and her mother look upon you?” 

Walter lifted his face that was deathly 
pale, wiped his forehead, and drew a deep 
breath. ‘‘Let me tell you all,” he said. 
“J shall feel better, and maybe you will 
understand me better. This has lain on 
me like a mountain, and I must tell the 
whole. I told a little to one person, but 
not all. I suppose I softened my fault to 
her, for she pitied more than she blamed 
me; and yet she wag one who thought a 
great deal of Augustine.” 

He shuddered in pronouncing the name, 
and waited a moment before beginning, as 
if to gather his courage. His companion 
leaned back in his chair, folded his arms, 
and with eyes fixed on the speaker, 
watched him intently thronghout the 
recital. 

“Augustine and I were friends from our 
earliest boyhood,” he began, “and I can 
truly say that loved him. I can give no 
better proof than by saying that though I 
was ambitious, and he outshone me, I 
never envied him, That was partly due to 
him, of course, for he never assumed airs; 
but it was partly, also, due to my love for 
him. We used to jest sometimes about 
marrying each other’s sisters. I was in 
earnest; for I cannot recollect the time 
when Olivia was not the dearest and the 
sweetest object in the world tome. I think 
Augustine was at least half in earnest, too, 
and he noticed my sister Anne a good deal. 
She adored him, and thought that he loved 
her. Poor little Anne! Inever told him, 
I didn’t want him to know, how she used 
to ask me about him, make me repeat every 
word he said, tell her everything he did. I 
dare say I wasn’t wise to do it, and that 1 
made her worse. But I didn’t know what 
to do, and I pitied the child. She was a 
simple, tender creature, without 2 particle 
of pride. Presently I had good reason to 
pity her, for Augustine fell passionately in 
love with another lady, ten years older 
thanhe. You know Mrs. Slade, and can 
understand that she was a woman worth 
loving. When at length he found out that 
* there was no hope for him, he joined our 
party going to Canada. JI could have hated 
him for the sake of poor Anne’s misery, if 
Thadn’t pitied him for his own. The Mal- 
verns had got Anne there at their house, 
and fairly thrown her at Augustine’s head. 
Iwas angry, and tried to coax her not to 


go; but she would. So I could only hold 
my tongue, and hope that they wouldn't 
degrade the child toomuch. But he was 
so miserable that I pitied him, and I 
thought that maybe he hadn’t known how 
well Anne loved him. 

“We got along pleasantly enough in our 
excursion. Augustine was moody, but he 
never mentioned his trouble till one day— 
that day. He and I had been in bathing, 
and after dressing we stood on a steep 
mossy rock and looked off over the riverx . 
It was after sunsét, and the twilight was 
falling. Saddenly he broke out and began 
to talk, to almost rave. He had been in- 
terfered with and insulted in every way, he 
said, and he had been a fool to bear it. He 
had never made a confidant of any one; 
and yet people had handled his heart as if 
it were made for their amusement, His 
most sacred and private feelings had been 
made town talk of. 

“T tried to quiet him, but he wouldn’t 
listen. Instead of that, he turned upon 
me. [had told his mother of his visits to 
Miss Freeman, he said, and had tried to 
set his family against her. It wasn’t true 
as he said it, though there was some little 
foundation for what le said. Mrs, Mal- 
vern had asked me to tell her all I knew, 
and I told her a little. But I only told her 
what everybody knew; for Augustine had 
betrayed himself. I did blame Miss Free- 
man, though, at that time, and I said so. 
But since then I have not. I understand 
her better. Well, I was stung by Augus- 
tine’s reproaches, and retorted. Poor fel- 
low! I ought to have recollected that he 
was mad with disappointed love, and been 
willing to bear anything from him. ButI 
didn’t know then how he felt, and I was 
only a hot-headed boy, sore, too, with pain 
and mortification for poor Anne. So I got 
angry, and said what I am sorry for. I 
didn’t wonder it made him furious. But, 
then, he was to blame, too, poor Augustine! 
One word brought on another, and he twit- 
ted me with Anne, said she ran after him. 
That set me on fire. I scarcely know what 
T did, except that I flewathim, and canght 
him by the collar, threatening J don’t know 
what if he didn’t take back the words. We 
stroggled; and he not only refused to re- 
tract, but repeated what he had said. I 
was beside myself. I forgot where we 
were, and gave him a fling with all my 
might. He staggered, lost his footing, and 
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T heard him plunge into the water. That 
cooled me a little, but I never thought of 
danger. He could swim, and there was 
deep water and a sand bottom there, so 
there was no fear of his striking on any- 
thing. I waited a moment, feeling rather 
ashamed, and expecting to hear him land. 
But I heard no sound. Then I got fright- 
ened, and ran down the bank. He was no- 
where to be seen. Then first I was terri- 
fied, and shouted to the others. They 
“came, and we searched; butin vain. They 
could all tell that I was like one distracted, 
that I searched night and day, without eat- 
ing or sleeping, and refused to give him up 
even when every one else had long lost 
hope. A man about half a mile down 
river told us next day that he saw some- 
thing floating past him as he was out in his 
boat, and thought at the time it was a log; 
but still, recollected thinking too that it 
was a little like a man. That was all we 
ever heard. 

“TI came home then, more dead than 
alive. Why should Ihave told? Ihad no 
more intention of doing what I did than I 
have of drowning myself this minute, nor 
half so much. To what end should I have 
told? In reality, it was an accident. The 
family clung to me, and I felt as if I was 
in some measure expiating, and doing his 
work, when I made myself useful to them. 
Thad all the time-the feeling that whether 
Oliyia loved me or not, his mother, and 
aunt, and younger brothers should Jean on 
me as they would have done on him. Pm 
not a villain, sir! I’m notamonster! And 
do you sappose that I’ve been happy these 
ten years? God knowsI haven’t. I have 
been in torment. .I have looked for detec- 
tion at every step. I have cursed myself 
for not telling the truth at first, when it 
was possible. And you ask why I wish to 
marry Olivia? I love her! Zcould more 
easily give up my life than promise not to 
win her if I can. And she loves me! I 
almost wish she did not, but she does.”? 

There was silence for a moment, broken 
only by Severn’s labored breathing. Then 
he sighed, wiped his forehead again, and 
Tesumed in an unsteady voice, that shook 
with sorrow rather than excitement: . 

“That isn’t all that I have suffered. I 
was fond of Augustine. He was a gener- 
ous, loving-hearted boy, and every year I 
‘have lived since then IE have understood 
better what his pain was, and how patient 


Tought tohave been. I have sat for hours 
sometimes tormenting myself with think~ 
ing how I might have spoken to him, over- 
looked his accusations, comforted him, 
tried to make him find some recompense in. 
my love for that he had been obliged to 
renounce. But just as I have cheated my- 
self into thinking almost that 1 have com- 
forted him, that he lives, I hear again that 
horrible plunge, then hold my breath in 
the silence that follows. Poor Augustine! 
He was a noble, talented fellow. He would 
have made more of a man than I should 
under any circumstances. I tell you, sir,?? 
looking up suddenly into his companion’s 
face, with his eyes swimming in tears, 
“with all my heart I wish that: Augustine 
had lived, and I had been the one to make 
that fatal plunge. Only.I wouldn’t have 
wished him to live with such a load on his 
soul as I have borne on mine.”? - 

Even through his tears, Walter could see 
that Justin Wilder’s pale cold face had 
changed. It was flushed, and there were 
signs of emotion in it which he could not 
entirely canceal. He had found the story 
affecting. As the other finished, he rose 
hastily and bu gan to walk up and down the 
floor. Severn dropped his face upon his 
arms leaning on the table, and waited. For 
some time he heard that hasty step go up 
and down, then it stopped near him. His 
heart almost stopped with it, for now he 
must hear his fate. Something touched 
his bowed head; could it be q tender hand 
laid there? 

“ Dear boy!” said a voice, soft and ten- 
der asa woman’s. ‘“ I had no idea you felt 
so. I did not know all.” 

“My God!’ muttered Walter Severn, 
starting violently, and half looking round, 
his eyes dilated, his breath suspended. 

“There is some one in the passage-way,”’ 
whispered the other, looking intently at 
the glass door.before him. He had seena 
corner of the curtain inside it raised, and 
the glitter of an eye behind. 

Severn said not a word, only sat mute, a3 
if frozen, his eyes fixed on his companion. 

**T will go and see,” said Wilder. “ Stay 
here; and if I catch any one there, woe to ° 
him! : 

Scarcely had he left the room when there 
Was a faint sound from the passage, as of a 
door hastily and softiy shut, and a key 
tured in the lock. But though he tried 
the office door at the back of the one they 
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were in, and searched the entries, he could 
find no one. He came back into the room 


with fire in the eyes that had been so gen-’ 


tle 2 moment before. 

“The door is locked, but I know there 

was some one in that passage. Have youa 
key to the door?” 
* But there was no answer. Even as he 
spoke, Walter’s head dropped forward, and 
he slipped from his chair, and fell heavily 
to the floor. 

His look was so like death, that for the 
time all other thought was driven out of 
his companion’s mind. Water was at 


hand, and that he brought and bathed the’ 


cold face. But when at length those pale 


lids ‘were lifted, and the breath came back, ° 


ten minutes had elapsed. If during that 
time a man had crept through the dark en- 
try past their open door, neither of the two 
knew it. When they looked again all was 
silent and solitary, the doors fast, the en- 
tries dark, no sign of any one even on the 
sidewalk outside. But Charles Tracy had 
found out all he wanted to know. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


TuE fair continued three days, and was a 
Perfect success; and to reward the ladies 
for their benevolent labors, the gentlemen 
arranged a steamboat excursion to be taken 
down the Largo. They were to start in the 
afternoon, go down toa grove about ten 
miles from the city, have a late dinner al 
fresco, and return by moonlight, with a 
band and dancing on deck. The pro- 
gramme was well arranged and carried 
out, and the company seemed to be in un- 
commonly good spirits. 

It was a rosy twilight when they went 
on board the steamer to return, and after 
going a few miles further down among tlie 
little group of islands at the mouth of the 
river, turned and steamed slowly up with 
the tide. They moved so slowly that they 
seemed rather to lie still, while the banks 
swam gradually downward and the ripples 
danced and glittered around them in time 
to the music of the band on board. 

Nothing is more romantic than music and 
moonlight on the water. They stir to the 
deeps all those sweet and mysterious im-~ 
pulses of which the heart of youth is capa~ 
ble, and even to the aged they bring hacka 
ghost of former transports. The company 
we are With now felt these influences the 


more powerfolly that they had just been 
unusually gay. They grew more silent, 
and from lively quadrilles subsided into 
dreamy waltzes, Now and then a couple 
dropped off and wandered away by them- 
selves to lean and look into the water, or 
off at the melancholy glory of the sky and 
earth, to murmur words eloquent with 
feeling, or sink into a yet more eloquent 
silence. 

But there are times when even this de- 
light may be oppressive from excéss, when 
we would rather be separated a little from 
that which we most love. Two at least of 
this company found itso. Olivia and Wal- 
ter had been together all day without hin- 
drance, with something of their old ease 
and frankness. The strange interdict 
seemed to be withdrawn from her lover, 
she perceived, and he approached her fear- 
lessly. But that brief period of trouble 
had entirely changed her feelings towards 
him, or rather, had developed them, and 
Olivia half shrank from being quite alone 
with him. So when shesaw Charles Tracy 
promenading to and fro near where they 
sat removed from the others, his presence, 
instead of being an annoyance, was rather 
a relief. When, presently, a pert little 
cousin of Walter’s came and begged him 
to dance with her, since she could get no 
one else, she averred, Olivia laughingly 
bade him go, and not come near her again 
till they should be at the wharf. 

Then left alone, she sat smilingly looking 
in on the dancers, and thinking her own 
pleasant thoughts. She scarcely noticed 
at first that Tracy kept up his wearisome 
walking in her neighborhood, but after a 
while the steady sound of his feet going 
and coming attracted her attention. 

“Ys he walking on a wager, I wonder?” 
she thought. “Or is he playing the de- 
spairing lover?” 

Then it struck her that he had been very 
odd during the last few days, that she had 
noticed he acted as if he wanted to speak 
to her, but did not wish to be observed do- 
ing so. 

“T hope he isn’t going to be silly enough 
to talk love to me, when he must see that 
Iam devoted to Walter,” she thought. 

Looking again at the dancers, she saw 
her lover whirling past with his eousin on 
his arm, and it seemed to her that he 
looked in her direction. She smiled, and’ 
repeated softly, “ entirely devoted to him” 
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After him came another couple, waltzing 
with 2 smooth floating motion, full of inde- 
scribable grace. The lady’s hands were 
folded softly together, her eyes downcast, 
a faint color warmed her lovely face, even 
the broad eyelids looking like flushed snow. 
She moved like a cloud, with the gentle- 
man’s eyes fixed on her, bright and tender. 

“Certainly Mr. Wilder loves: Cicely,” 
Olivia thought. “He isn’t very frank 
about it, but I can see. I think she was 
jealous of me, the silly girl! I'm sure he 
never Showed any feeling but kindness for 
me. I like him, too, now that he and 
Walter are friends. They were certainly 
very cool at one time. Perhaps Walter 
was jealous, though he wont own it.” 


Tramp, tramp! Jt was really wearisome 


to hear. 

_ “Ts ita troubled conscience that makes 
you so unquiet, Charles?’ she asked, rais- 
ing her voice a little as Tracy’s promenade 
brought him within speaking distance of 
her. 

“ Yes,” he answered, abruptly. 

“Then I advise you to go to confession 
at once,” she said, laughing. | 

“That is precisely what I want to do,’ 
he said, ina low hurried voice, coming a 
step nearer, then glancing towards the 
dancers to see if he were discovered. “TI 
want to tell you something, Olivia, but I 
can’t do it in this public place.” 

“QO, then put it_off,” she replied, care- 
lessly. ‘‘Idare say it makes no difference.” 

“You think, perhaps, that I wish to 
speak of love,” he said, in a bitter tone. 
“You mistake. What I have to say con-~ 
cerns you, not me, and is of importance. 
It is solely to save you from committing a 
terrible mistake that I wish to speak.” 

If she found his words verging on ora- 
tory, his face showed earnestness enough 
to sober her. ‘What in the world do you 
mean?” she asked. “I hate mysteries. 
If you have anything to tell me, pray tell 
it.?? 

“T have told you that I cannot where 
there is danger of being observed, or over- 
heard, or interrupted,” he said. 

“« What can Ido then?” demanded Olivia, 
alarmed in spite of herself. 

He seemed to consider. In fact, he had 
the matter all arranged beforehand. 

“There’s a little nook round there on 
the side,’’ he said, “and I noticed before 
dark that there were two chairsinit. If 


you will go there, i will follow -you 
presently.” 

Olivia hesitated. She disliked such ap- 
pointments and appearances of secrecy, 
and she knew that she would be missed. 
But curiosity and alarm got the better of 
her scruples, and she nodded assent, The 
nook to which she went was perfectly se-~ 
cluded and dark, being on the shady side 
of the boat, in an angle outside the saloon. 
No one could possibly see them without 
coming there, and even the most romantic 
couples would scarcely choose so out-of- 
the-way a retreat. 

Tracy strolled leisurely into the saloon, 
spoke to one and another, went, aft, and 
when he thought himself unobserved, stole 
out round the boatside; climbing over in- 
tervening obstacles, and reached the place 
where Olivia stood irresolute, and half 
ashamed of herself. 

“It’s such a queer place to come to,” 
she said, in a tone of annoyance. 

- * The circumstances justify even a great- 
er departure from conventionality,” the 
gentleman said. ‘‘ What I have to tell you 
is of the greatest importance. It concerns 
the happiness and peace of your life. And 
yet, no one but yourself must know it. It 
is for that reason that I wanted to-be safe 
from observation while telling you, lest you 
might be overcome, and betray what you 
know, or rather, that you know. For there 
are-two others here who ied this knowl- 
edge besides me.” 

“Who are they?’ she demanded, trying 
to maintain her calmness, hut feeling as 
though her breathing grew more and more 
oppressed, as though some terrible weight 
were sinking down upon her and shutting 
her in. 

‘Mr. Justin Wilder and Walter Severn.” 

“Then Walter will tell me,’’. she ex- 
claimed. ‘I don’t care to Iearn any of his 
secrets from another, and Iwill not. Wal- 
ter will tell:me anything [ ought to know.” 

“¥or God’s sake, stop!’ he said, catch- 
ing her arm as she started to go. away. 
“You will ruin him! You don’t know 
what you are about. He will never tell 
you, and to speak to him of it, is to lose 
him forever. He has concealed it from 
you for yeats.”” 

She stopped, hesitated, then sank i into a 
chair and leaned back in it a3 if faint. 


“Tell me! she whispered. ‘If I havea 


right to know.” 
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“You have a right to know, poor child!” 
the gentleman said, with a pity that was 
not insincere. “It is my sacred duty to 
tell you, since others have made it neces- 
sary. But you must call up your fortitude, 
Olivia. Itis very hard, but you must not 
only bear it, but conceal from others that 
you have anything to bear.” 

“O, what does it all mean?” she said, 
faintly. : 

“T was wrong to attempt to tell you 
here!’ he exclaimed. ‘TI will put it off. 
You are not able to hear it. Go back the 
way you came, and, as you value Walter 
Severn’s life, do not breathe a word of this 
to any one.’? 

She sprang up and stopped him in her 
turn. Anything was better than suspense. 
“Tt was only for 8 moment,” she said. 
“You know I have fortitude, Charles. 
You remember when we heard of Augus- 
tine’s death; I never gave up, though I 
was buta little girl, and was as fond of 
him as a sister could be of a brother. But 
when I saw mother and Aunt Sarah over- 
come, I was quite calm, and tried to com- 
fort them. Don’t you remember ?” 

“IT know you were a little heroine,” he 
said, looking at her admiringly. “And 
now, Olivia, you have got perhaps a hard- 
er blow'to bear. Could you bear to know 
that not only must you give up Walter Sey- 
erm, but you must make him think that 
you do not love him, that, perhaps, you 
prefer some‘one else 2”? 

“T could give Walter up if it were nec- 
essary,”” she said, after a minute; “but I 
never Could or would deny that I love him. 
He knows that I do.” 

The young man’s face darkened and 
hardened. It was not a pleasant thing for 
him to-‘hear from the woman he loved.. 

“Then your giving him up would be 

ruin to him!’ he said, impatiently. “If 
he thinks that you give him up still loving 
him, he will know the reason, even though 
you never hint it, and it will make him 
desperate. You must do all or nothing.” 
* “Yon accuse him!’ she said, passion- 
ately. “Don’t think that I will believe 
anything against him without proof. Don’t 
imagine that I can be made to believe him 
in any way unworthy. Tell me now, and 
without any further delay. 1 am able to 
listen to anything. Don’t-fear that I shall 
lose my self-possession. But recollect, you 
are not to reflect on him.” 


-She settled herself back in her-seat with 
an air of impatience, and prepared to listen. 
“T have no fancies on the subject,’’ she 
heard the words as through a mist. “I 
heard every word of Walter Severn’s con- 


.fession, and out of his own mouth I con- 


demn him.” 

The dance ended, and the company scat- 
tered themselves about. The band stopped, . 
and there was singing. Olivia was nowhere 
to be seen. Charles Tracy lounged through 
the saloon 2 moment or so, then disap- - 
pearej, There was a slight collation, but 
still no sign of Olivia. Walter Severn be- 
gan to grow uneasy, She might beill. He 
had certainly. expected to fiud her when 
the dance was over where he had left her. 
He wandered about, then asked one of the 
young ladies where she was. ; 

Nell Cary was a trifle malicious. She 
did not find herself much attended to by 
gentlemen, and was none too well pleased 
with those young ladies who were more 
favored. Here was a chance to inflicta 
little gentle punishment. 

“J don’t believe you need be anxious 
about her,” she said, with a laugh. “I 
fancy she is taken care of.”’ 

“How?” he asked, in surprise. 

“Q, I never tell tales,” said the girl, 
with a toss of the head. 

“A very commendable resolution?’ he 
remarked, haughtily, turning on his heel. 
Nell Cary was one of the greatest gossips 
in Manton. ° 

“Stop? she cried out, running after 
him. “Now don’t be vexed. I didn’t 
mean to be provoking. The fact is, I saw 
Olivia go round to a place outside the sa- 
loon when you first began to dance, and 
Charles Tracy came through the saloon 
and went out the other way to join her. 
He had carried two chairs out there. I 
sawhim. And he has been in twice, and 
just walked about a minute, then gone 
back again to her, You needn’t look so 
astonished. He has always been in love 
with her, everybody knows, and I suppose 
he wanted to give her a good chance to re- 
fuse him.” 

“Has she come in?” asked the young 
man, more astonished than angry. 

“J don’t know. I think they are out 
there now.” 

The boat steamed up the river through 
the -refiected lights of the city—golden 
lights quivering on the moonlighted silver 
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of the water. Just before they reached 
the wharf, Walter Severn, looking. out 
upon the deck, saw Olivia sitting where he 
had left her nearly two hours. before.:. She 
was surrounded by some of the gayest of 
the company, and was laughing and talk- 
ing merrily. So much engaged was she 
indeed that she scarcely noticed him when 
he came to her, and seemed almost an- 
noyed when he spoke to her. ~ 

“You are waiting for me? O, thank 
you!’ half looking away from him. “ Well, 
Ym ready. Bnt where is your cousin Ber- 
tie? She is going up with us, Here, Ber- 
tie, we are going on shore!’ 

Nothing is more provoking to a lover 
who hopes fora tete-a-tete walk with his 
lady, than.to have a third person foisted 
upon him. 

Being already a little out of temper, 
Walter was not improved by it. He was 
very silent all the way up the hill, though 
his two companions chattered and laughed 
incessantly, and only found voice when 
Bertie was left at her own door. But then 
there were only a few steps more. ; 

“Tam glad you are so happy?’ the gen- 
tleman said then in that injured tone 
which we lords of creation do assume 
when we witness a cheerfulness which 
does not apparently find its cause in us. 

“Happy ?? she repeated, hurriedly. “Yes, 
of course. Why not? Here we are, and I 
am so glad! You’ve no idea how tired 
and sleepy I am. I believe all the non- 
sense I have been talking has been in a 
dream. Positively, my eyes are half shut. 
Good-night.” 

“You remember the song, ‘I have some- 
thing sweet to tell you?” he said, detain- 
ing her hand on his arm. “If only you 
would talk some such nonsense to me in 
your sleep! I wont keep you long. Dear 
Olivia, say it once for me!’ 

O, that song! She had sung it to him 
only the day before, in a mood half laugh- 
ing, half passionate. “Once more! he 
said; and why not? It was but once. 

“tT love you! LTadore yon! 
But ’m talking in my sleep?” 

The first words were uttered in a tone of 
fervid earnestness, and for a brief instant 
she leaned slightly toward him, as if she 
would have thrown herself onto his breast. 
Then, suddenly drawing back, she laughed 
out the last line, and, breaking from him, 
ran into the house. 


“What a mood she is in!’ he said to 
himself, hardly knowing whether to be 


“More dissatisfied or delighted. “I never 


knew her to. be so ee or -more 
beautiful.” 

Mrs. Malvern, sitting up to wait for Oliy- 
ia, heard the voices outside and herdangh- 
ter’s laugh. 

“ Dear child? she thought, smniling. 
“How happy she is!” 

She heard the street door open and-shut, 
and listened for Olivia’s step on the stairs. 
But it did not come. Probably she had 
gone into the dining-room for a lunch, as 
she sometimes did after being out, when 
she did not expect any one to sit up for her. 
But now her mother had quite a little 
repast set ont up stairs. Going on the wa- 
ter made one s0 hungry, and one never got 
enough at those picnic excursions. 

She went out to the head of the stairs 
and called, “Come up here, Oli. Pve gat 
some sponge cake and molled wine for 
you.” ; 

‘There was no answer. She called again, 
but still no aniswer. Where had the child 
gone to? She leaned over the railing, and 
looked down to see.if there was any light. 
There was noue except what shone in 
from the street through the long sidelights 
of the portico. But what was that lyingon 
the entry floor? Had Olivia dropped her 
mantle? She called again in a frightened 
voice, and still there was no answer; but 
there seemed a slight motion in that object 
lying prone below. 

With breathless haste the mother ran 
down the stairs, calling loudly for assist- 
ance before she was half way down. For 
there Jay Olivia, with her face perfectly 
white and her eyes closed. But she stirred 
a little, and moaned when her mother lifted 
her head and spoke to her. ‘Do speak 
my child! What is the matter?” 

“Tm only faint,’’ the girl gasped out. 
“Hold me a little while, mother. Don’t 
make me stir for a minute.” 

. Frightened faces gathered about her. 
“Jt is that steamboat?’ Miss Sarah said. 
“It’s the worst thing in the world to go on 
the water and get stirred up, without being 
quite seasick. It always makes me faint.” 

“Yes, that is it,” Olivia faltered out. 
“Now I can get up. Don’t be frightened, 
mother dear.’? 

And then with a weary heart sheclimbed 
the stairs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. WayLanp had been an obedient 
husband, for peace’ sake, during a period 
of eight years. He had held his tongue 
while his wife scolded, had affected not to 
understand her insinuations, affected to 
forget everything painfal to recollect, had 

suffered his habits to be changed for him, 
his opinions scouted, his friends coolly 
treated or vilified; had seen his daughter’s 
comfort interfered with, and her delicacy 
offended. At last the fatal straw that 
breaks the camel’s back was laid on,‘and 
Mr. Wayland made a resolution. Mr. 
Charles Tracy should find a home of his 
own. He had, ever since his mother’s 
marriage, lived at his stepfather’s by her 
sole invitation, appearing to take his right 
for granted, and had used all the liberties 
of a son of the house, was, indeed, more at 
home there than thé master himself. This 
had long been a sore point, and now it 
became too sore, and Mr. Wayland took 
advantage of the first opportunity to put a a 
Stop to the infliction: 

The opportunity was this: The young 
man had come home from ‘down ‘town one 
evening in a state of excitement which his 
Stepfather could only ascribe to intoxica- 
tion, and had walked about the house 
smoking a cigar. “Mr. Wayland: never 
smoked, and Tracy had heretofore confined 
his indulgences in that line to his own 
chamber; but now, as he stood:in the 
street door smoking, Cicely reminded him 
of his trespass. 

“Do you know that you are suicide, 
Charles?” she asked, in SORA: hearing 
her father cough. 

“What is to prevent my knowing it?” 


he asked, rudely, in return, puffing away | 


more vigorously than before. 

Cicely had fire and pride under her gentle 
exterior, and she flashed out at that. 

“The fact that it is improper for you 
to smoke anywhere in the house except 
in your own room, made me think you must 


have forgotten,” she answered, haughtily. 
Se ee ee ere 


“T don’t know who laid down that rule,” 
the young man began, still smoking; but 
he went no further, Mr. Wayland stood 
instantly in the parlor door, trembling with 
passion. 

‘*¥ laid is down, sir?’ he exclaimed, pas- 
sionateiy. “And if I had not, it is suffi- 
cient that my daughter decides soP? 

Young Tracy stared, reddened, then, 
flinging the end of his cigar into the street, 
went up stairs, iublering to himself as he 
went. 

“Dear papal’ whispered Cicely, hanging 
on his arm, and watching his wrathful face 
ashe looked after his stepson, her heart 
divided between delight and fear. She was 
elighted to see him assert himself at last, 
but fearfal of the consequences. Mrs. 
Wayland was standing in the parlor, look- 
ing at them with an expression of astonish- 
ment and anger. 

“Go to your room now, little girl,” her 
father said, kissing her. “Pm sure you 
Taust be tired. It is eleven o’clock, and 
you have been out ever since morning.” 

-She kissed him silently and went, leaving 
him to brave the storm alone. He always 
sent her off that way when there was to be 
adomestic caucus: :  ~ 

But on this occasion Cicely would have 
been a highly-satisfied witness. The com- 
bat was brief, but decisive. -Mr. Wayland 
put an authoritative: stop to his wife’s first 
outbreak, and informed her that her son 
must leave the house the next:day, and for 
the. future depend on himself. She ex- 
elaimed, and was curtly bidden to hold her 
tongue. She took refuge in tears and sobs, 
and her husband impatiently left the room 
and went to bed. ~ : 

Never was a woman so astounded. She 
had made the mistake, which is sometimes 
made by others, of taking the forbearance 
of a strong and spirited nature for the 
timidity of a submissive one, and her en- 
lightenment came too late. She had shown 
herself without justice or mercy, and had 
no claim to be trusted in future. She did 
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not appreciate generosity and forbearance, 
and she had reached the end of her tether. 
As long as she behaved herself she would 
be well treated, but less would be borne 
from her than perhaps from any one else. 
it was almost incredible; it took her days 
and weeks to realize that her sceptre was 
broken. 

But that night, though she believed the 
affair to be merely a sudden spurt of anger 
on her husband’s part, and that she could 
punish him for it before long, it was neces- 
Sary to pour out her dissatisfaction on some 
one, and, for the first time, she took her 
son. From her room Cicely heard a battle 
of words between the two, some words so 
loud that she could not fail to hear them. 

“You have upset your dish, Charles, 
just as I knew you would. It is very well 
for me to command here, but you might 
have known better.” 

“No use to cry for spilt milk,” was the 
sullen answer. 

“And to think what yon might have 
done?’ his mother went on. “When we 
first came here, I told you to marry Cicely; 
but you thought you knew best. You 
might have had her at first for the asking, 
and you have thrown her away.’ 

“Tecan do better,” said the young man, 
laconically. 

“Where, pray?” 

“T have a richer girl in my eye,’ he 
replied. 

“Bah! I suppose you mean Olivia; and 
you know she is in love with Walter. 
Where are your eyes?” 

“Tn my head, and in very good use,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Allow me to say, mother, 
that I know what I am about; and I am 
willing to wager you a hundred dollars 
against that silver-mounted opera-glass 
down stairs, that I shall be married to 
Olivia Malvern within a year.” 

“You will get the one no sooner than the 
other,” thought Cicely. And, stealing 
quietly from the room, she ran down stairs 
to the parlor. “My own mother’s opera- 


glass is not for either of you to lose or to ‘ 


Win.’ 

The parlor was vacant, and unlighted 
save by the broad moonlight that streamed 
in through the back windows. It showed 
Gistinctly everything in the back of the 
Toom, and glimmered on the beautiful 
silver-frosted glass that lay on a cabinet. 
Cicely took it eagerly, as if she snatched it 


from desecrating hands, and put it in her 
pocket. ; 

Instead of going up stairs again immedi- 
ately, she stood a while in the light, look- 
ing from the window over the town, and 
thinking sadly. 

Poor father!’ she sighed; then, after 
a while, “Poor me?’ finding herself the 
more pitiable of the two. Her father had 
had his time of happiness, though it had 
been brief. He had married the woman 
he loved, and lived happily with her ten . 
years. That was something. 

“‘A perfect happiness, once enjoyed, is 
sweet to remember,” she said, softly, 
‘*One who has had, even for a brief time, 
the best that earth can give, should not re- 
pine too much if sorrow come afterward, 
There are worse ways of losing those we 
love than by death. I will not think! x 
will not think?” she exclaimed, wrenching 
herself away from the heaviness that was 
settling upon her. 

She walked rapidly up and down the 
long parlor, and, in one of her turns notic- 
ing a light twinkling through the trees in 
the avenue, approached the front window 
and looked across to Mrs. Malvern’s. The 
light came from Olivia’s room. 

“I wonder how she is to-night,” thought 
Cicely. ‘I wish I had gone over to ask. 
How odd it is for her to be sick and not to 
see me, too, when I called to ask.” 

Olivia had not seen any one for two days, 
being confined to her room by a bilions 
turn and bad headache, brought on by that 
unlucky excursion down the river. So her 
mother and aunt said; and, really, she was 
quite cross and nervous, and wouldn't 
allow any one near her, they added; and 
when Walter brought up a beautiful bou- 
quet of hothouse roses, she wouldn’t have 
them stay in her room. They made her 
head worse, she said. 

“J wonder how she is,” thought Cicely. 
And, looking over, saw a figure walking 
slowly up and down in the promenade, and 
pausing now and then to look over to where 
she was looking. 

Her heart gave a sudden sharp start that 
almost made her cryout. She leaned close 
to the window and looked keenly. How 
well she knew that form, erect and steady, 
and the way the hands wera clasped to- 
gether behind the back. That was Justin 
Wilder’s way of walking when he walked 
to and fro for exercise. He knew that 
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Olivia was ill, and had come up to wateh 
the house in which she lived. How he 
must love her! 

As he walked her heart sank, till it 
seemed to be under his trampling feet; but 
as hope died out, and pain rose and seemed 
to take possession of all her being, resolve 
came up also with it. . 

She had not mentioned to any one but 
her father a proposal which had been made 
to her. Mrs. Slade had resolved to start 
immediately for Europe, before the hot 
weather came on. She had given a lease 
of her house just as it was, and she had in- 
vited Cicely to go abroad with her. Tempt- 
ing as the offer would otherwise have been, 
Cicely was glad that her father opposed it 
ever so gently, for Manton bad held her by 
an adamantine chain. But now, in the 
stress of this pain, the chain snapped. 

“Twill go,’ she said, as she sat there 
watching the lonely watcher outside. “She 
starts in a month; I can get ready in a fort- 
night. He shall not think that I am doing 
itonhis account. I will be as pleasant as 
ever, and not such a fool as I have been. 
Only to-day I blushed when he spoke to 
me. He shall never see me so weak again. 
Perhaps he can’t help making love to all 
the women he knows. Pve heard there 
are such men, human butterflies; but he 
shall never humble me again.” 

She turned away from the window, and 
left the room without another glance. 





CHAPTER X. 


Norurne is truer than the old proverb 
which says that it never rains but it pours. 
Did you ever notice, reader, that after a 
long dull time, if you hear one piece of 
news, as if the stagnant current of events 
had got a start, presto! another follows, 
and another, Manton was not so large a 
city but that everybody knew, at least by 
reputation, everybody else, and but little 
happened that was not matter of general 


talk, Ido uot pretend that all the items’ 


of gossip and surprise were furnished by 
our friends; but they did their share. 

Close upon the shocking death of Doctor 
Slade came the news that his widow had 
given up her house for three years, part, 
if not the whole, of which she was to spend 
in Europe. Then, Mr. Wayland had at last 
asserted himself in his own house, and 


tarned Charles Tracy out of it. Anybody 
could see that the young man boarded at 
the Manton House, and, indeed, he was 
quite willing to langh about the row he 
had with the old man, of which he gave 
his own-version. Then it was announced 
that Mr. Wayland had consented to let his 
daughter accompany Mrs. Slade, and the 
two were to start the first of June. And 
the very week after this piece of news, it 
was all over town that Miss Olivia Malvern 
had turned off Walter Severn, after encour- 
aging him in every way, and was actually 
engaged to Charles Tracy. 

“Mother, Pll trouble you for that opera- 
glass,” the young man said to Mrs. ‘Way- 


-land, in announcing his engagement. 


“Don’t ask me for anything in this 
house,” she said, bitterly. “I don’t own 
the clothes I wear.” 

In view of these last announcements a 
bright idea struck Mrs, Pelham, the richest 
lady in Manton, a person whom we have 
not had occasion to mention before, and 
shall scarcely have occasion to mention 
again. She had a vast house on North 
Avenue, at some distance from Main Street, 
toward the west. This mansion ran up to 
@ cupola in the centre, and had a second 
story and French roof there. But the long 
Wings stretched rather than soared, being 
mostly but one story high, and the whole 
was enclosed in gardens that were the 
marvel of the town. All that glass, forcing- 
houses, a scientific gardener and plenty of 
money could do had been done, and in 
May Mrs. Pelham’s grounds were more 
bright and flowery than her carpets. This 
lady was a childless widow, perfectly inde- 
pendent, and decidedly eccentric. Ordi- 
narily she did not pay much attention to 
Manton people, having her company from 
abroad ; but once in a while she took a fit 
to entertain. Such a fit took her now. 
She would give a party in honor of Cicely 
before she shonld go away, because she 
had liked Cicely’s mother, and because she 
Tespected any one who was going or had 


‘been to Europe; and also in honor of the 


engagement of Olivia Malvern with that 
Apollo, as she called him. She cared noth- 
ing about Charles Tracy except for his 
looks. She did not doubt that he was far 
from being a saint, though she knew no 
great harm ofhim. Bat he had a magnifi- 
cent person, and she considered that 2 
great gift, and one to be respected. Her 
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husband, the lamented. Mr. Pelham, was a 
fool; but, also, he was-as-handsome as a 
picture, and that was what she married 
him for. She adored beauty, always bought 
all the beautiful things she could, no matter 
whether they were useful or not: she liked 
to look at them. She ‘had ten beautiful 
fans about the house, but never used one 
of them. That was what she married Mr. 
Pelham for, to look at. If he attempted to 
talk, she always bade him hold his tongue. 
She quite appreciated Olivia’s taste, and 
commended it, 

Thus spoke the lady to Mrs. and Miss 
Malvern, who heard her with a sigh. They 
neither appreciated norcommended Olivia’s 
choice, but they could say nothing. She 
was willful and determined, and, besidés, 
they could -not but say that Charles ap- 
peared and talked very well. He had told 
them that he had always loved Olivia, and 
meant most earnestly to make her happy. 
He had fine plans for the fature, too, and 
seemed to be confident that he might be a 
great man. He had a taste for politics, 
and aimed at the senate. Perhaps, after 
all, it was not so bed. They would try to 
make the best of it. But poor Walter! 
Aunt Sarah could not forget the face he 
wore when she.told him the news; for as 
soon as Olivia told them, Miss Malvern 
had put on her bonnet and gone down to 
Walter's office. 

“J wouldn’t let you keep on coming, and 
inquiring for her, and leaving her flowers, 
after this had happened,” the lady said, 
with tears in her eyes. “‘A note came 
from Tracy to her yesterday, and this 
morning he came and took her ont to ride. 
She evidently expected him. When they 
came back, she told us. She wont hear a 
word of reason. It is no use to oppose 
her.” . : 

‘* Pray do not oppose her,” he said, after 
alittle while. ‘Why should you? She is 
free to choose, and in such matters people 
like to suit themselves. X haven’t a word 
of blame for Olivia.” 

Meantime Cicely was very busy making 
preparations for her. journey, so busy that 
she could not see any but. a few of her most 
intimate friends. She even refused her- 
self to Mr. Wilder, though that gentleman 
called three times. Mrs. Wayland went into 
the parlor with profuse apologies, which 
‘were none too graciously received. . He left 
a line for Cicely, which Mrs, Wayland read 


on the way up stairs, as he knew she 
would. , ae : 

“I cannot believe that you are going 
away in this abrupt manner. Pray let me 
see you soon. I have something to teli 
you.?? 3 te 

To which Cicely made answer: 

“O, unbelieving Thomas, I am going 
without fail! Why you should think it in- 
credible, I cannot imagine. I think it 
simply delightful. I am sorry I am too 
much engaged to see you just now; perhaps . 
Lean find time soon. Of course Iam curi- 
ous to know what you can possibly have to 
say to me s0 particular as to need mention.” 

“There,” she said, after reading her note 
over, “I don’t believe he will see any signs 
of heartbreak in that.” 

That evening came another note, sealed, 
and this Mrs. Wayland did not read. 

“Pray do not absolutely and irrevocably 
resolve to go away till I have seen you,” he 
wrote. “I know it is asking a good deal, 
but Ihave reasons. Could not you delay 
the final fiat till after Mrs. Pelham’s 
party?” ae 

Cicely flamed up angrily. 

“He would have let me go without a 
word if he had not known that Olivia is 
engaged. I wont answer the note. He 
may think what he likes.” 

He did think what he liked, and it was 
this: Kee $5 = 

“What have I done to make her so jeal- 
ous? Have I betrayed too much my love 
for Olivia?” , 


CHAPTER XL 

OLIVIA dressed for Mrs. Pelham’s enter- 
tainment with a feeling that she must be 
dreaming and should wake soon; surely 
she should wake soon. She did not suffer, 
she assured herself, she was not unhappy, 
but she felt so strangely, and O, she must 
wake up soon! All that terrible story, she 
could ‘not believe it; still less could she 


, believe that she had actually promised to 


marry Charles Tracy. How the promise 
was made, she could not tell. She only 
knew that it seemed to have been made, 
and that she could not escape from it, and 
it was hateful to her, and daily and hourly 
growing more hateful. She shivered with 
loathing when she saw her fiance come up 
the steps, and grew faintif he came near 
her. 
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A troublesome and most repelling lady- 
love he found hér, and most unwise was 
his manner of meeting the difficulty, for 
no lover could be more complaining. 

“T never told you that I loved you, and 
I don’t?’ Olivia cried, fiercely, when he 
had been tenderly reproaching her with 
her coldness tohim. “TI have promised to 
marry you sometime, when I get ready, and 
not before, and if you annoy me, I will re- 
tract the promise.” 

-O, if he had only got angry, and given 
her back her word; but he did not. 

“J don’t mean to annoy you, Olivia,” he 
would say, penitently. ‘Forgive me for 
forgetting what you have suffered. I will 
be patient, and perhaps my faithful ‘afiec- 
tion will yet win a return. Remember, it 
is only because I love you so much that I 
complain. It would kill me to lose you. 
But I know that cannot be; you are too 
honorable to break a solemn promise.” 

Of course she felt her fetters all the 
stronger after that. And now was to come 
the worst ordeal of all. She had consented 
to Tracy’s request that their engagement 
should be made known at once, believing 
him when he said that his motive was to 
put all hope out of Walter’s heart, so that 
he would not attempt to speak to her, and 
so putit out of her power to conceal her 
feelings. She knew she could not keep 
her secret it she had to hear his reproaches 
and entreaties. But the true motive had 
been to bind her faster to that rash promise, 
made in the first unreasoning anguish of 
her discovery. It had been hard enough 
to listen to the privately expressed congrat- 
ulations of friends, and let Mr. Wayland 
kiss her and call her daughter. Now she 
must face the whole assembled town with 
Tracy by her side, and acknowledge him 
almost as publicly as if she married him. 

“The misery of pain is bad enough,” 
she thought, “but the misery of shame is 
worse. People will all think I am fickle, 
and heartless, and worse than that. They 


will think I have turned off a noble man, - 


whom all respect, for one whom—my God! 
Ido not myself respect. Butitisa dream; 
it must be. I never felt this way before, 
and it £in’t natural.” 
ze youready, dear?” asked her aunt’s 

voice at the door. 

Olivia started. 

“All but the flowers, auntie, and those 
you are going to place for me.’’ 


Miss Malvern came rustling in in a gray 
moire, with lappets of superb point lace'on 
her yet beautiful’ hair. ‘She looked: criti- 
cally at her niece. — 

“My dear,” she said, “I think it was a 
mistake for you to wear white; you have 
not yet recovered your color sufficiently. 
How odd that short illness should have 
taken such 2 hold on you.” 

“*¥ think the color will come presently,” 
Olivia said, glancing at the mirror. “ Every 
evening my color comes; £ am only pale in 
the daytime. And see how red my lips are; 
they always begin first, then my cheeks 
light up after.” 

Miss Malvern ‘sighed anxiously. She 
feared that Olivia was seriously ill; but 
the girl had taken all her warnings and 
questionings so impatiently that she did 
not venture to say any more, only began to 
arrange the flowers in her hair. 

Olivia wore some misty white dress, all 
puffs from waist to hem, her arms and 
shoulders being partly hidden by the trans- 
parent stuff. There was no color but a 
girdle and sash ends of myrtle vines, 
fastened by a bunch of English violets, the 
same flowers in the looped braids of her 
hair. Altogether the whole effect was, 
though lovely, something sad, till her color 
began to come. Scarcely were the last 
arrangements made before a faint pink 
began to show in her cheeks, to grow deep- 
er and deeper, till, before she reached her 
destination, her face was aglow with crim- 
son fires, and her eyes sparkling like dia- 
monds. The carriages came, Mrs. Malvern 
gave her daughter an admiring glance, then 
wrapped around her a gay-striped burnous, 
and they went out. Miss Malvern rode in 
the first carriage with Charles Tracy, and 
Olivia in the second with her mother, and 
in a few minutes they were at Mrs. 
Pelham’s. 

This lady had shown her independence 
and her good taste, also, by some of her 
arrangements, in which she had set aside 
established usages. A high fence of canvas 
had been constructed all round her exten- 
sive gardens just inside the iron one, thus 
shutting out completely the eyes even of 
the uninvited, and making the grounds as 
private as the house. The carriages and 
guests had been directed to come to a side 
gate leading to the rear of the grounds, 
where, through a canvas-covered and 
walled passage, they reached two pavilions, 
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built expressly for dressing-rooms; so the 
company were entirely presentable when 
first they appeared. There was no stealing 
in and pretending not to see or be seen, 
then coming down stairs afterwards visible. 
When the wraps had been removed and 
the last flower or jewel adjusted, the com- 
pany returned half down the white-walled 
avenue, stepped through a parted curtain, 
and stood in the central garden walk, 
directly in front of the great open door of 
the house, which was a blaze of light from 
basement fo attic. But no lamps profaned 
the dewy shadows cf the gardens, lighted 
only by the tender stars, er gleams through 
window and door. Some of the walks near 
the house were bright as day, the terraces 
in particular, and all their rainbow garni- 
ture of flowers was visible to the faintest 
tint and most delicate petal; but there 
were arbors dim with a fragrant twilight, 
and walks shadowy and sweet. Inside the 
house not a flower was to be seen, but little 
fountains in every room threw up perfumed 
waters, and at the end of the long drawing- 
‘oom, an alcove, with a bow-window, was 
partitioned off by a verdant wall of glossy 
ivy, trained on a gilded trellis and growing 
‘a Jarge china vases. 

The company were already in large 
numbers when the Malverns walked up the 
carpeted path to the hall, and Olivia’s debut 
was sufficiently observed. Indeed, it would 
not have had so much eclat later in the 
evening, when there was a greater crowd, 
and many were scattered about the gardens, 
and in nooks and corners of the house. 

Mrs. Pelham, in matronly black velvet 
and gold fringes, had her station in the 
hall, and as this party approached her the 
groups scattered about, and those near the 
doors leading off into the rooms, all paused 
in their conversation to look. Olivia bore 
the fire of glances as though she saw in 
them the critical gaze of enemies, rather 
than the sympathetic regard of friends. 
Her whele air was one of smiling disdain 
and defiance. Mrs. Pelham received her 
with effusion. 

“ You are dazzling, my dear!’ she whis- 
pered. “TI should say that you are painted 
if art could give such color. Stay here by 
me a while; I want every one to see you.” 

it was this brilliant group, the Malverns, 
Tracy and Mrs. Pelham, that first greeted 
the eyes forming the terminus of the long 
vista seen by new-comers, as they stepped 


into the garden walk from the dressing- 
Tooms. One, seeing it, drew back hastily, 
as if smitten in she face. 

“J cannot go in now,” he said to his 
companion. “I really cannot face that.” 

Justin Wilder, scarcely less agitated than 
he, drew him back to the dressing-room. 

“Let us wait here till that tableau breaks 
up,” he said, in a voice of suppressed 
anger. “TI call it rather theatrical, and 
decidedly too much of a parade. Did there 
ever exist a more ineffable puppy than that - 
Tracy? He poses-there as though for the 
world to admire. Did you see that smile 
of his? Confound it! I would like to see 
the fellow humiliated; but the humiliation 
is all on the part of Olivia Malvern. She 
is ashamed, be sure; it isn’t in her not to 
be.” 

Walter said nothing, but after a moment 
got up from the chair into which he had 
thrown himself. 

“You are right,” he said; “she has hu- 
miliated herself in taking him, and it isn’t 
for me to shrink as if I had done a mean 
action. Iam not ashamed that every one 
knows I am disappointed, for, after all, my 
greatest disappointment is that she should 
be capable of such a choice. Come?’ 

But when they stepped into the garden 
again the group had dissolved, and the 
Malverns were not visible. A new constel- 
lation had taken their place, in the centre 
of which stood Cicely Wayland. Wilder 
paused a little way from the steps, with his 
hand on his companion’s arm. 

“Does she not look like the alabaster 
image of a saint?” he whispered. “Can 
you conceive anything purer? She looks 
as if wrapped in an azure cloud. What is 
that misty gauze that women sometimes 
make themselves celestials in? It fades 
into air. I never saw such arms, or such 
glistening bands of hair; it is brighter than 
jewels. See the slow superior smile she 
gives John Sibley; and the poor fellow 
fancies that he can make her love him?’ 

“Here you are at last?? exclaimed Mrs. 
Pelham. “Gentlemen who do not bring 
ladies should come early, and admire the 
ladies as they enter. Mr. Severn, I have 
a pretty demoiselle for you to devote 
yourself to. She can’t speak a word of 
English, and you speak French admirably. 
Blanche, where are you?” 

{CoNcLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.} 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILIIAN. 


CHAPTER XL—{conrmcen.1 

At the lady’s calla sparkling little sprite 
of a miss in an exquisite toilet of pale 
green, and with blush-rose cheeks and 
black eyes, came from behind the ample 
Person of the chatelaine, and performed a 
Most airy courtesy for the benefit of the 
young gentleman who was presented to her. 

“She chatters like a magpie,” said Mrs. 
Yelham. “But she is witty, and at the 
same time good-natured. If you tell me at 
the end of the evening that you are in love 
with her, I shall not be surprised.” 

‘The two obediently withdrew, mademoi- 
selle doing credit to her recommendation 
by ‘entering immediately into the most 
charming conversation, having received di- 
rections beforehand. “The gentleman to 
whom I will introduce you has just had his 
heart broken by 3 lady who is to be pres- 
ent,” Mrs. Pelham had said. “He isan 
excellent match. Get him if you can. But 
at all events, amuse him. If you can get 
up 2 furious flirtation with him, so much 
the better. It will relieve his mortifica- 
tion. Don’t let him brood, and sigh, and 
be a death’s-head at the feast. And, on 
the whole, you had better not be able to 
speak a word of anything but French.” 

The fact was, mademoiselle spoke Eng- 
lish charmingly, having spent five years in 
New York. 

Mr. Wilder bowed lowly to Miss Way- 
land, and received a superb obeisance in 
return. Not only that. He received also 
that same “ slow superior smile” which he 
had seen bestowed on another. He lifted 
himself rather haughtily, gave her a gleam- 
ing glance, which she bore without shrink- 
ing, and turned to answer a remark of his 
hostess. When he looked round again 
Cicely had disappeared. 

The rooms filled, there were music, and 
singing, and chatting, and all that goes to 
mnake up that frivolous thing called a party, 
but beauty enough on the surface to delight, 
and earnestness enough beneath the sur- 
face to interest. 


[Enterea according to Acs of Congress, 





After the first flush of angry pride had 

passed, Justin Wilder had sought the whole 
evening to speak with Cicely; but she al- 
Ways evaded him. He grew desperate at 
length. He had come fully resolved to 
have an understanding with her; and once 
having willed, he was not a man to be 
balked. It was well for him that he spent 
nearly all the evening out doors, where the 
light was not so searching, for his was 
scarcely a party face as time passed. 
“ “Walter,” he said, catching his friend 
alone, “I must speak to Cicely. Get her 
out here for me. Propose a walk, any- 
thing. Only bring her out.” 

The-speaker was out on the veranda. 
Walter leaned from a window as he spoke, 
then disappeared. A white-robed figure 
came floating along the walk, and Olivia - 
paused hesitatingly. Mr. Wilder's greeting 
to her that night had been as cold as could 
be, yet she was not offended. Had he not 
been willing to shield Walter? And was 
not his anger with her now because of her 
engagement to another than Walter? 

“Mr. Wilder,” she said, timidly, “I 
want to walk in the garden; and I am 
afraid of the bears.” : 

He went to her immediately. 

“Twill protect you from them till an- 
other champion comes. Jghould not have 
presumed to offer escort when Mr. Tracy is 
present.” oo 

‘Olivia was silent. - - : ~ 

“What-on earth does this engagement 

mean?’ he exclaimed, impatiently. “It 
is madness! You don’t love the fellow, 
Olivia. I beg you to pause. You don’t 
know—” fi é 

“Mr. Wilder,” she said, in-astonishment, 
drawing her hand from his arm, and her- 
self from his side, “ by what authority do 
you interfere in this way?” 

“By the authority which any merciful 
man has to cry ont in warning when he 
sees any person going to destruction,” he 
replied. “You have done a foolish thing. 
You have thrown away an honorable man 


in the year 1872, by Waele Boston, Mass., in 
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who loves you for a worthless one who 
loves himself. I tell you, Olivia—” 

“Enough, sir?’ she said, with dignity. 

Steps had been close to them, while they 
spoke, and Cicely and Walter Severn weré 
beside them as they stood apart. 

“‘ Walter,” said Olivia, “ please give me 
your arm to the house. I don’t wish to 
stay here any longer.” 

It was the first time they inad Met that 
evening. She placed her trembling hand 
on his arm, scarce knowing what she did, 
repeating, “Take me. in! but stopped 
short when they were half way up the 
walk, and putting her hand over her face, 
burst into tears. “I can’t goin now,” she 
said, in a stifled voice. ‘I can’t see any 
one. Let me rest in this shade. O, how 
dared that mgn speak sotome! Is it you, 
_ Walter, who teach your friends~ to insult 
me?” 

“T don’t think that you have any reason 
to accuse me, Olivia,” he said, Suietly, 
after a moment of. silence, 

She dashed the tears from her cheek, 
and looked at him appealingly, as if about 
to speak, longing to speak, yet held back by 
some thought. He would not appear to 
notice, only stood there waiting, and 
turned his eyes away. He had loved, fol- 
lowed, sued, almost won this girl, and all 
in vain. He would not meet the appeal of 
her eyes. Yet his feeling was less pride 
than despair. If she owned now to loving 
him, would she not forswear herself to- 
morrow ? ; 

“Walter,” she exclaimed, passionately, 
“if you ask me now, I will ran all risks.” 

“J have nothing to ask,’ he replied, 
calmly. She started up. 

“Will you leave me? I forgot myself 
when I spoke to you, and took your arm. 
Go! I will take care of myself.” 

He bowed silently, and walked away, 
leaving her trembling with pain and mor- 
tification. ‘I have been humbled! I have 
been spuraed?’ she thought, wringing her 
hands. Lo 4 oe 

Along beam of light came down to her 
from 2 window in the library, and presently 
down that beam, as on a path, came a tall 
figure, casting his shadow before him. 

“Dear me?’ she called out, pettishly, 
recognizing him; “I thought I must wait 
forever.” 

“T didn’t know where you were,” her 
fiance said, with some dissatisfaction. 


“And I have been looking for you every- 
where, They are having dances in the 
hall. Will you waltz?” 


“T will do anything sooner than sit or 


‘ stand still,” she replied, taking his arm. 


Cicely Wayland looked coldly at her 


“eompanion when she found herself left 


alone with him. Her interpretation of the 
scene which she had come upon was that 
he had been speaking of love, and Olivia 
had resented it. But she remained. He 
had said that he wished to speak to her, 
and since she could no longer avoid him, it 
was best to have it over with. 

The light from the house, which she 
faced, illuminated her, making her look 
more statue-like, than ever; but his face 
was in shade, otherwise she might have 
seen a momentary hesitation in it. But he 
threw it off immediately, and walked on by 
her side. 

* Let’s go down to the sweet-brier arbor 
at the end of this walk. You have no idea 
how lovely it is in this light. Standing in- 
side, and looking toward the honse, every 
spray and young leaf is visible. It is like 
the most exquisite tracery, only more com- 
plicated than pencil could draw; and fra- 
grant beside. It has-been showered this 
evening, and all the scent is free to 
escape.” a 

' She declined his arm, her heart was vi- 
brating too strongly to let her touch him, 
but gathered up her azure floating robe 
and walked at his side, apparently as cold 
and calm as some “ vision of a lady.” 

“Tt is lovely,” she said, as they stood 
under the thinly verdant arch, that like 
some delicate filagree veiled but did not 
shut them in. 

“Js it not?’ herejoined. “I find it en- 
chanting; more so now than when the foli- 
age will be thicker, and starred all over 
with sweet pink roses.”” 

He spoke with such a delicate grace, 
seeming already to see the eglantine in its 
fragrant pink vesture, that she looked at 
him with a faint involuntary smile. Strong, 
and manly, and bold as he was, what a 
light and graceful touch he had for lighter 
subjects! And how those penetrating eyes, 
before which the firmest gaze might well 
fall, softened to look lovingly on the shyest 
beauty of nature! 

He turned to her quickly, and went on 
in a rapid low voice, which was full of im- 
passioned earnestness. 
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And when the flowers that are already 
budded shail. be blossomed, Cicely, where 
will you and Ibe? In what different cir- 
cumstances, with what different. feelings? 
What changes a few weeks can. make in. 
our short lives!. It.cannot be that I shall 
think of you then as. on the ocean; or ina 
foreign land, torn away from me for years, 
and forever. You cannot mean it. No, I 
shall have you still here, to look at the 
roses with me, and to tell.me that before 
they come again you will be my wife. I will 
not think of any other alternative. I have 
not prepared my mind for any other reply. 
I. have. looked forward to happiness with 
you, even when you misunderstood me, 
and treated:me coldly. I said, she has no 
reason to be angry, though she thinks she 
has; and when she knows .all, she. will 
grant allLask. I love you, Cicely, and I 
cannot let you.go. Say that you. will not! 
Or let silence answer for you. You will 
stay !? 

It was well for nae that he was so long 
in speaking, though she had scarcely lis- 
tened to half he said. She had been re- 
peating to herself the answer. she had got 
ready for such an emergency. If she had 
listened, perhaps she could not have used 
that answer. His earnestness ‘was conta- 
gious and convincing, and when at the 
end he said so passionately, with entreaty 
and joyful conviction. mingled, “You will. 
stay!’ she must have yielded had she been. 
less preoccupied. . 

“am sorry you should mistake me so 
much,” she said, with cold quietude. “I 
must have allowed my actions to misrepre- 
sent me when I led you to suppose that I 
cared more for you.than for any other gen- 
tleman equally interesting, or that I would 
renounce my proposed ji Journey on your ac- 
count. I thank you for the compliment 
you have paid me in this proposal, and am 
sorry that I must decline your offer. Ne ow, 
please excuse me. I must return to the 
house, and I would rather return alone.” 

She made him a slight courtesy, without 
lifting her eyes to his face, and walked 
calmly away, leaving him transfixed. 
Calmly? That was without. But how 
little calm was in that heart which had 
sacrificed all for pride, and, the sacrifice 
no sooner made, cried out that it was too 
hard! 

“* Go back and tell him you spoke false- 
ly,” cried love, surging up.in her heart. 


“What.are your:suspicions, your pride? 
What do. you know?. Is not his word 
enough? Go. back. and hold out. your 
hands to him. He stands there yet, and 
with him stands all your happiness, all 
your hope. It.is death to leave him. Go 
backr? : : : 

But, under all was a will, and a resolu- 
tion that grasped her like iren, and love 
cried. out like a prisoner too strongly bound 
toescape. She walked quietly up to the 
house, smiled right and left, stood a mo- 
ment absently dipping her fingers into the 
fragrant spray of-a rose-scented fountain, 
and listening to the gossip of a chattering 
friend; then, seeing her father come weari- 
ly into the room from up stairs, where.an 
elderly party had been playing whist and 
sipping mild sherbet, she went to him and 
took his arm, : 

“Let's go home, papa. Pm erally 
tired;” she said.- 

And so the pageant. dissolved in bitter- 
ness for those for whom it was made, and 
the only pleasure enjoyed, perhaps, was by 
those who envied them. 


_CHAPTER XI. 

Axsour a week after Mrs, Pelham's en- 
tertainment, Mrs. and Miss Malvern and 
Olivia were seated together in the same 
room where first we found them. They 
were by no means avery cheerful or happy- 
looking party. Olivia was pale and dissat- 
isfied,, and leaned back idly in her chair, 
looking out the window,,.The other two 
went on gravely with their work, Mrs. 
Malvern glancing now and then to the pic- 
tare of: her lost son, her. eyes filling with 
tears each time she looked. 

“Iam vexed with Cicely for going 
away,” Olivia said, impatiently. “I wish 
I could go; but since I can’t, Edon’t want 
her to. It will .be hateful leoking over 
there, and knowing she isn’t there.?? 

“*Your charming prospective mother-in- 
law will be there,”’ remarked Miss Malvern, 
dryly. ‘ What more could you ask?” 

Olivia frowned, and colored violently, 
but made no reply. 

Mrs, Malvern laid down her work, and 
looked at the portrait steadily through her 
tears. “This is Augustine’s birthday,’ 
she said, ina tremulous voice. “He would 
have been thirty years old.” 
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Involuntarily the other: two glanced’ at 
the picture, and. their. eyes grew tearful. 
Miss Malvern: laid: down her ‘work, and 
there was silence. In‘ ‘that ‘silence the 
doorbell tang, and the next moment they 
heard Walter Severn’s voice and step on 
the stair. He had not been there before 
since the announcement of - Olivia’s en- 
gagement. 

Before any one had time to rise he had 
given a light tap on the door, then opened: 
it immediately and come in, looking eome- 
what excited. “Pardon me!’ he said, 
after a hasty greeting; “but Mr. Wilder 
wanted to come to see you, and I thought 
you would let me bring him right in here.” 

It was certainly rather strange in Wal- 
ter, since the gentleman had never been in- 
troduced -to any of the family but Olivia, 
had never even come face to‘ face with 
either of the other two except at his-léc- 
ture. But they could not be angry at Wal- 
ter; and, besides, before they had a chance 
to speak, the stranger was before them, 
bowing lowly at: the introductions. . ‘Olivia 
stared, bowed freezingly to both the gen- 
tlemen, made a movement as though she 
would have left the room, changed her 
mind, and sank into her chair again. Wal- 
ter came and sat down by her, looking at 


her earnestly and anxiously. She turned 


her head away from him. 

There was 2 moment of embarrassment, 
during which Mrs. Malvern looked down 
at her work, and strove to calm herself; 
and Miss Sarah looked @arnestly at the 
stranger, and from him to Walter, whose 
eyes fell before hers, 

. Mr. Wilder had shaven his beard and 
Toustache, displaying a remarkably beauti- 
fal mouth and chin, and save that he was 
very pale, Miss Malvern might well think 
that he was one of the handsomest men 
she had ever seen. She was quite at liberty 


to look at him, for he wus: looking at’ Mra, 


Malvern’s downcast and mournful Face. | 

“T have had to overcome my friend’s 
scruples in persuading him to bring me 
here to-day,” he said,’ in a gentle voice, 
that sounded very low and soft. “1 wished 
very much to come, and have been wishing 
it for some time.” . : 

“We are happy to see any of. Walter's 
friends at any time,” Miss Sarah said, 
dropping her eyes with-a strange diffidence 
as the speaker looked at her, vo 

Olivia’s head was in a whirl. . She had 


almost-too much to bear. ‘Their ‘talk, low 
and constrained, made no: imptéssion on 
her. Here close to her-sidé sat the mur- 
derer of her brother, and, ‘by 2 horrible in- 
consistency, the man-she Joved. He-was 
80 near that she could touch him, and she 
heard his every breath: 0, if he could but 
know what she had done to save him whom, 
she ought to denounce, what she was so 
soon going todo! That very night, within 
three hours, she was to be privately mar- 
ried to Charles Tracy, without her family’s 
lmowledge. He had threatened her, had 
said that he believed she meant to play 
him false, that only to shield the family of 
his ‘assured wife from those painful reve- 
lations would he longer refrain from de- 
nouncing the criminal. So she had prom- 
ised to steal out early in the'evening, and 
be married to him before two witnesses, 
Mrs. Slade and a servant; at Mrs. Slade's 
house. ° ‘ 

As she thought of it, Olivia’s brain 
reeled. She loathed the man, she felt al- 
most capable of killing him; but she was 
powerless. The thought of the horrible 
shock to her mother, ard of Walter ar- 
raigned, and perhaps condemned, utterly 
ruined, at all events; silenced every objec- 
tion, and made her almost eager to rash to 
the sacrifice. ; 2 

With this to think of, she took little note 
of the conversation tilt she heard Walter 
say, “This is Augnstine’s birthday." Then 
she looked at him in amazement. How 
dared he speak of it, knowing what he 
Imew? He seemed indeed to have some 
conscious feeling, for the color flickered 
in his cheek; and when ‘Mrs. Malvern 
glanced reproachfully at him’ for having 
mentioned the subject before a stranger, 
he turned quite pale. Me 

Olivia happened to look at her aunt, and 
instantly her attention was arrested there. 
Miss Maivern’s face was crimson, and she 
seemed to be trembling violently. She 
moved nearer her sister-in-law, and laida 
shaking hand‘on her arm, 

“Ellen,” she said, with suppressed ex- 
citement, “I hada Strange dream last 
night. I thought some one told me that 
Augustine was not really drowned, but: 
saved afterwards. You know we have no 
proof of his death! Stranger things have 
happened. Who knows” ; 

Mrs. Malvern looked up at her in grieved 
amazement. ‘“ How ean you’ she be- 
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gan, but stopped at seeing the esEreeion 
of her face.- 

Walter rose hastily and went to Mrs. 
Malvern’s- other side, and took her hand. 
His face was very pale, and he essayed to 
speak, but could not. ‘She glanced at him, 
began to tremble, and for the first time 
looked fally at the stranger, and from 
his face to the Pistnred face just behind 
him. 

Olivia started up with a sharp cry, and 
ran to fling herself on her knees before her 
mother. 

“O mother dear! stranger things have 
happened,” she said. “ Be calm, mother. 
Don’t let it hurt you. Here is Augustine. 
He is alive and well. It is Angustine?? 
And she broke out into hysterical weeping. 

Before she was half through another had 
knelt beside her, a pair of strong arms 
surrounded the mother’s trembling form, 
and a head rested against her bosom. 

‘Mother! mother!” ; : 

It was not Olivia’s voice that spoke, but 
that of the long-lost son. 

Such scenes areindescribable. We leave 
this for an honr, till some degree of calm- 
ness has come to all. 

“You all:knew before I did!’ the moth- 
er said, without taking her eyes from her 
son’s face, or releasing his hands. 

“* That was because we looked.” 

“J hardly know how to tell you my 
story now,” Augustine said. ‘I will give 
you a sketch, and tell more hereafter. I 
slipped into the water so suddenly that-I 
was strangled and stanned for a little 
while, and wher I came to myself the cur- 
rent had carried me some distance. I swam 
ashore, and sat down, and then the idea 
came into my mind to let you all think me 
dead. I was fall of misery and bitterness, 
and never stopped to think what the conse- 
quences would be, or how cruel I was. I 
thought only of myself, and‘ shrank from 
coming back to Manton. I’ went to the 
nearest town. I hesitated what to-do, and 
while there, saw a notice of my own death 
in the newspapers. That ‘decided me. I 
took another name, and supported myself 
by writing for the papers, and afterwards 
for the magazines, I became a correspon- 
dent, then a foreign correspondent; and 
every year I have longed miore ‘to come 
home, have felt how cruel and wicked the 


deceit had been, and yet, have: been more 


puzzled how to undeceive you. You can 


understand the whole from this. Do you 
forgive me, mother?” 

‘<0, no matter for anything,” she said, 
breathlessly. ‘You are safe and well. I 
have you here. “It isenough.” = 

Walter. Severn was going quietly down 
stairs, without any leave-taking, when he 
heard a step’ behind him, and, looking 
back, saw Olivia. ‘Will you come into 
the parlor a moment?’ she asked. “TI 
wont detain you long. But I have a few 
words to-say.” 

He followed her silently in, and stood 
looking at her blushing tearful face. 

“ Charles Tracy told me that you killed 
Angustine, and that if I did not marry 
him, he would denounce you,” she said, 
abruptly. 

A flash of light passed over his face; he 
started forward. ‘You were doing it for 
ty sake P’ he exclaimed. 

The few minutes of the interview were a 
very prolonged few minutes, indeed; and 
when they were ovér,: instead of going 
away, the young miin went up stairs again 
with Olivia.‘ Theyfound Augustine sitting 
with his arm around his mother, who 
leaned on his shoulder, while on the other 
side his aunt held his hand, both ladies 
tearful, but with faces full of joy. The 
three looked inqufringly up as Walter and 
Olivia came in, hand-in-hand. 

“My dear child!” the mother began. 

‘Pye broaght you another son, moth- 
er,” Olivia said, half erying and half langh- 
ing. “It never rains but it pours, you 
know.” 

‘How in the world!’ said Miss Sarah, 
in delighted astonishment. - 

“Dear aunt,’ Walter Severn interposed, 
“there are so many explanations to-day we 
can’t afford to add to them. Let it suffice 
that we are happy. It was all a mistake, 
but it is rectified now, though at the eley- 
enth hour,’ 

CHAPTER XItt 

Mas. SLADE walked slowly to and fro in 
her pleasant parlor the afternoon following 
the advent of Mrs. Malvern’s two-sons. It 
was her last day in her home. The next 
Morning she was to take the steamer for 
New York on her way to Europe. She was 
smiling softly to herself. 

“Romance is not confined to “novels,” 
she said, in a low voice. 
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‘The door of. the room was throwp open, 
and Cicely Wayland came.in with a face 
that was perfectly white. “Did -you 
know?” she gasped, sinking into a chair, 
but failing to utter another word. 

“Yes, I knew,”. said. the lady, smiling. 
“Mr. Malvern came up to see me last even- 
ing. Now don’t look so jealous, silly child! 
He did. not come so much to see me, a3.to 
see that precious’ stepbrother of yours. 
And Iam free to confess, dear, that Au- 
gustine is no saint. He has a temper 
which will be enough to test the humility 
and submissiveness .of ‘the: best, of wives. 
Why, he really wanted. to use his cane on 
his opponent Charles, who, between us, is 
not so brave.as he looks, had the discretion 
torun; and then Augustine cooled down 
and told me his story, one good effect of 
which is that your Aunt Malvern is coming 
up this evening to see me. I would like to 
go away on friendly terms with everybody. 
Have you seen him?” 

“No! Good-by!_ I must ron home.” 

Mrs. Slade looked smilingly toward the 
open door, and said, “Good aftemoon, Mr, 
Malvern!? . 

Cicely shrank back. : 

“I only ran up to tell you that my moth- 
er will not be able to come up this even- 
ing. She has been so much excited that 
she scarcely slept last night. You will ex- 
cuse her, I know. She really wished to 
come. But she will be at ihe boat in the 
morning to see you off.’?, 

He stopped abruptly on perceiving that 
Mrs. Slade was not alone. 

“ Cousin Cicely P? - : 

“Please excuse me a moment,” Mrs. 
Slade said, hurriedly, and went out of the 
room on important business,.which seemed 
to consist in walking up and down the 
house, and doing nothing else.. It was a 
full hour before she returned, to her guests, 
but they did not appear to be in the least 
offended. _. 

“Tt is perfectly clear to me that I have 
lost my travelling: companiou,” the lady re- 
marked, resignedly. —_. 

She was tight;; and the company that 
gathered on the wharf the next morning to 
bid her farewell had no other adienx to 
make, 

- “Tam sorry,’ Cicely whispered. to her. 
“Tt seems cruel and selfish. But Augus- 
tine positively wouldn’t let me.go., He said 


he would tear me forcibly out of the boat 
if I should attempt to start. You know he 
is a fearful tyrant, Isabel.” . 

. “*Yes,” Mrs. Slade replied,. gravely. 
“You run great-risk in taking him. He 
really has a most ungovernable -will, and a 
passionate temper.” 

* He never wills anything wrong,” Cicely 
said, firing up at once. ‘And heis as gen- 
erous as he is hasty. Ihave no fears what- 
ever. I think he hasa yhesniatul disposi- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Slade latiehed softly, and patted the © 
girl’s glowing cheek. “I thought that 
your abuse of Augustine was worth just 
about that much,” she said. - “'In-trath, 
my dear, I don’t- blame you for staying; 
but why not own that there was a tyrant 
in your own heart, as well as in his will.” 

The farewells were spoken kindly, and 
the boat steamed away from the wharf, 
one party watching it.till it rounded a 
headland and disappeared. « 

“‘Poordear! she looks so lonely! p sighed 
Mrs. Malvern. ‘Come, child.” 

They gathered about her, her son and 
daughter, and her son. and daughter that 
were.to be, and thus encompassed by love 
and beauty, the happy mother turned 
homeward. 
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CHAPTER IL. : 

Jr was a long narrow room in the west 
wing of the house, with an oriel window 
looking upon the terrace. The sunsets 
loved it. There was stained glass' in that 
window, and a deep recess, occupied by a 
stand of black oak, elegantly carved, and 
filled with trailing plants whose purple 
bloom made a musky odor through the 
place. The carpet was of green and crim- 
son, clouded, like a field of clover, and 
quite as yielding. Some easy-chairs, stuffed 
with green leather, and luxurious enough 
to tempt a Sybarite, were ranged against 
the panelled wall. There was a low man- 
tel of black marble, over which a single 
painting hung—a magnificent hunting- 
scene, in a massive dark frame, unrelieved 
by a sign of gilding. A table spread for 
tea stood in the centre of the room—a 
grand affair, glittering with damask, and 
plate, and Sevres, and delicate Bohemian 
glass. 

Mrs. Roberts, the housekeeper of Hendee 
Hall, a stout matron in black bombazine 
and spectacles, looked up at the Louis 
Quatorze clock upon the mantel in some 
Concern, as a noisy sweep of wind and-rain 
struck the oriel window and went echoin: 
off down the terrace. : 

“Miss Ruby,” said Mrs. Roberts, “the 
young lady has a most unpleasant night for 
her journey.” : 

Some one who had been sitting at the 
Piano, singing mournful snatches of song 
in the pauses of the rain, rose up from the 
music-stool and came forward. She might 
have been a bit of thistle-down, from all 
appearances, but in reality was only a 
Petite young lady, in a floating filmy dress, 
with a head quite overrun with sunny 
curls. 

“And such a lonely road, Mrs. Roberts. 
How will they ever find the way?” 

In the red glow of the firelight you 
might have seen what a pretty pink-and- 
white blonde face she had, with blae eyes, 
and a little rosebud mouth. Miss Ruby 


Hendee was simply one of those fireside 
fairies who are always revelling in natty 
little collars and slippers, and dainty toilets 
generally, with ribbons, you know, like a 
Janesky. Charming household ornaments 
they make. : 

“I wonder,” she said, leaning her sunny 
head thoughtfully against the mantel, “1 
do wonder what Miss Lermond is like?” 

“Humph !? gaswered Mrs. Roberts. 

“I know, of course, that the fashionable 
correspondents say, ‘The heiress, Miss 
Lermond, 2 brunette, with beautiful eyes, 
nice taste, and toilets a-la Parisienne, etc.,? 
but that does not satisfy one. Do you 
think, Mrs. Roberts, that she will find it 
pleasant here?” - 

““"T hope so,” answered Mrs. Roberts, 
gravely. 

“She must be decoyed into’ building a 
new summerhouse on the lawn,” said 
Ruby, winding her yellow curls over her 
fingers -with alittle laugh, “‘and she must 
rejuvenate the east wing, you know, and 
drive away some of the ghosts that Barbara 
sees prowling round it of nights; and then, 
too, she must not: monopolize my lovers.” 

“never thought,”’ sighed Mrs. Roberts, 
sadly watching the fire, “indeed, I never 
thought, Miss Ruby, to see this birthplace 
of so many Hendees pass into such strange 
hands. Well, well, you are the last of the 
race~-2 proud race and a gallant one they 
used to be. 

“ But ill-starred and ill-fated, Mrs. Rob- 
erts. NWimporte! Let Miss Lermond come 
and be welcome! May she bring a change 
of fortunes with her. The house has been. 
like a dungeon ever since that—that dread- 
fal affair ten years ago. It will be pleasant 
to see it open once more.’” 

Mrs. Roberts’s hands just stirred in a 
little quiver on the lap of her biack 
bombazine. 

“I can remember, Miss Ruby, when 
there was not another such a place as this 
for revelling in all the countryround. You: 
should have seen it, my dear, that summer 


a a 
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when young Master Robertcame home from 
abroad. The house was full of fine ladies 
and gentlemen, and there was a birthday 
Sete for Robert, and everybody feasted and 
flirted, and were merry from morning till 
midnight; and she was here, just home 
from school, with all the men going wild 
for her, and she wore diamonds in her hair 
that day, and danced with Robert in this 
veryroum. Hark! Miss Ruby, isn’t that the 
carriage ?? 

Ruby walked to the window and looked 
out. No; only the wind and rain in the 
terrace. 

“Mrs, Roberts,” she said, leaning her 
pretty white forehead against the case- 
ment, and her voice taking a falling inflec- 
tion, ‘do you remember her?” 

“Do I? Better than anything else in 
the world, Miss Ruby. No one who ever 
saw her once could forget her.” 


“Was she then so very beautiful ?? asked 


Miss Hendee. 

“‘Ah, yes,” sighed Mrs. Roberts; “and 
sorrow enough her beauty brought to her- 
self and to every one here. There were 
men who would have died for her—ay, and 
women, too. Miss Ruby, do you know that 
the house at the fields is open again?” 

Ruby’s violet eyes opened wide. Her 
pretty startled face turned on the house- 
keeper. 

“*He-—the master—St. Maur, is back 
again,” said Mrs. Roberts. 

“To remain?” with a tremor. 

“Yes—the gardener told me.” 

Asilence. The conversation had touched 
apparently on forbidden ground. Mrs. 
Roberts subsided into the depths of her 
chair, with lips set, as if she had said 
enough. So, indeed, she had. Meanwhile, 
the tire on the hearth went on crackiing 
merrily. The clock above her head chimed 
like sweet music, aud Ruby stood in the 
window recess, half hiding in the splendid 
purple gloom of its trailing plants, a trem- 
ulous face from which ail the bright peachy 
color had fied away. So they waited for 
Miss Lermond. 

As Airs. Roberts had said, it was a dreary 
night for travellers. The east wind cut 
like a knife; above the sky lowered, black 
with rain, and the wild white surf-lines 
came booming up at intervals like thunder 
on the shore, QOutwardly Miss Lermond’s 
equipage presented the appearance of a 
very handsome vehicle, drawn by a pair of 


cowed and shivering horses, whose driver 
sat huddled down in waterproof, with his 
lantern burning like a star in the mist. 
Inwardly Miss Lermond’s maid Marie was 
nodding sleepily in a corner, and on the 
opposite seat, leaning back in the soft 
cushions, Miss Lermond herself sat look- 
ing out on the road as they passed, and 
thinking, it may be, of the new home to 
which she was going. 

Patches of dwarfed shrubs and dreary 
sand-hills, beat upon by the pitiless rain, 
and the distant cedar wood filled with the 
very blackness of darkness. and now and 
then the red twinkle of some lamp through 
the mist—some glimpse of white cottages 
nestling in the barren sweep of the road, 
made up the prospect. It was eerie, and 
cold, and dismal, and Miss Lermond, with 
her heavy travelling veil thrown back, 
watched it all in dumb and motionless 
silence, 

Yes, it was home to which she was going. 
The long years at school, the death of the 
old man who had loved her so well, her 
reign as beauty, and belle, and heiress, in 
the two years preceding her majority—all 
seemed ieft now a long way behind. She 
was her own ruler—calm, stately and twen- 
ty-one, in search of a new empire, hers, 
by right of bestowal. 

“Mon Dieu! suddenly cried out the 
voice of Marie from her corner, thereby 
startling her young mistress into life once 
more. The carriage had stopped with a jerk. 

Miss Lermond opened the window. 

“ What is it?” she called to the driver. 

He had dismounted from his seat, and 
was standing stark with dismay at -the 
horses’ heads, and dripping like a water- 
dog. 

“Axle, ma’am,” lucidly. 

“cc What 9 

“Axle, ma’am—it’s snapped clear in two 
—wWe can’t get on, ma’am.”” 

“ Marie, what dues he mean ?” in terror. 

Marie’s bright black eyes dilated. She 
wrung her hands. 

“‘ Mon Dieu! mademoiselle, he says it is 
broken—the carriage! Whatever are we 
to do?” 

Miss Lermond quietly beckoned to the 
driver. 

“Ts there a house near by?” 

“We left one a half mile back, ma’am.” 

“Dare you trust the horses to stand 
here?” 
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a No ma’am.? 

She bit her lip. 

“This is very bad.”? 

“Yes ma’am.” 

Marie began to cry in the corner. 

“Open the door, James,” said Miss 
Lermond. 

He came forward to obey. 

“{ will hold the horses while you go for 
assistance.” 

“Or? shrieked Marie. 

The man looked out from under his 
slouched hat quite aghast. 

“Not in such a pourer as this, ma’am?”? 

“Yes,” answered Miss Lermond. 

Marie’s hand caught. at her young lady’s 
shawl. 

“Hark?” she cried, holding her back. 

Asheet of rain, white and thick, came 
driving across the sandhills. The wind 
blew shrilly. Below boomed the storm- 
tossed sea; but through it all, growing 
louder and louder every moment, on the 
black sands of the road, and advancing 
swiftly behind them, tramp, tramp, tramp, 
thundered the hoofbeats of a horse. 

“Here is help, maybap,” said Miss Ler- 
mond, sinking back among the cushions in 
great relief. 

He rode straight up to the carriage, a 


tall broad-shouldered figure, in a lorse- 


man’s cloak, splashed with mud and drip- 
ping with wet. In the light of the lantern, 
which fell upon them both in red uncertain 
gleams, Miss Lermond saw a smoking fiery 
horse, black as Erebus, champing his bits 
and very white with foam about the flanks, 
and a rider sitting the saddle like a centaur 
of old, with a Spanish sombrero crushed 
down over his forehead, but not far enough 
to conceal the face beneath—a dark, mock- 
ing, handsome face, with eyes of southern 
darkuess, surveying the scene now in some 
curiosity. 

“What is the matter here? he asked. 

James hastened to explain. 

“If you'd be so good as to lend ahand, 
sir,” doubtfully—* it’s good five miles yet 
to the Hall?” 

“Wali? What Hall? Is this Miss Ler- 
mond’s carriage ?? 

“ Yes sir.” 

The new-comer leaped from his horse. 

“You area stupid fellow! A rope only 
is needed. Now hold the lantern.” 

It was the sharp quick tone of a master’ 
James obeyed, furtively eyeing both the 


tall cloaked figure and the olive face. Cu- 
riosity finally conquered. 

“1é I might make so bold, sir,” he began, 
“YPve seen you before, sir. You are Mr. 
St. Maur at the Fields.” 

The dark eyes flashed at him askant. 

“ Back your horses?’ imperatively. 

“De’il take him?’ muttered James; 
“*he’s just the same as he allus was!’ 

Miss Lermond sat waiting in the carriage. 
The red lantern light flared acress the road 
—across its black slimy pools and wet - 
sands, where the rain was dripping, and 
over the figures of the two men, and on the 
biack horse, standing like a fixture by the 
roadside, watching his master with large 
human eyes. 

Presently James put back his lantern on 
the box. One of the figures advanced to 
the carriage side. 

“I have the honor, I presume, of address- 
ing Miss Lermond ?” said a voice. 

Their eyes met; his filling slowly up with 
intense admiration, hers not even curious. 
She bowed. 

“You can proceed now. Iam happy to 
have rendered you this slight assistance,” 
he said. 

“Thank you,” answered Miss Lermond. 

“Yam going to the Fields, a mile beyond. 
Hendee Hall. I will ride beside the car- 
riage in case of further accident. Your 
driver is a careless fellow.” 

Miss Lermond arched her straight black 
brows. 

“To whom,” she said, “‘am I indebted 
for this favor?” 

He bowed gracefully. 

“A humble servant—by name St. Maur. 
We are to be neighbors—I trust, friends. 
It was a happy fortune that brought me 
this way to-night.” 

Where had Nathalie heard that name 
before? It had, somehow, an ominous 
sound. Surely no pleasant memory could 
be connected with it; but St. Maur himself : 
was not inclined to wait. for recognition. 
Like a dark vision his handsome mocking 
face disappeared back into the rain aud 
gloom beyond the carriage window, even 
as she pondered, and Marie in the gorner, 
quite reassured by such an escort, was just 
composing herself for another nap. 

On rolled the carriage over that dreary 
shore road again, and the wind like a 
doomed spirit moaned among the sand- 
hills, and after it the sea called, and the 
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rain beat down upon all in blinding sheets; 
but through the noise of wind, and rain, 
and waters, steadily behind it followed the 
hollow tramp tramp of that horseman. 

Atthe iron gate guarding the entrance 
to Miss Lermond’s dominions, he ad- 
vanced to say good-night. She heard the 
deep panting of the horse, and even his 
own hard breathing, as he leaned toward 
her from the saddle. 

“Farewell, Miss Lermond,” courteously, 
“but let me trust that we shail meet 
again.” 

“Indeed, sir—” 

Hastily, “Yonder old Hall was once my 
home also. You will allow me to visit it 
sometimes for the sake of old associations. 
I dare not ask more.” 

One last look from the bold admiring 
eyes, full of subtle and intense power, then 
he had turned his horse’s head, and was 
dashing off like a moss-trooper a-down the 
wild and storm-swept road. 

Miss Ruby Hendee, just beginning to tire 
of a very still vigil in the oriel window, 
Stood in the lighted hall, very petite, very 
pretty, and very gracious, and welcomed 
Miss Lermond—that is, in true schoolgirl 
fashion. She gave a little cry of delight, 
and springing forward, threw her jewelled 
arms around the tall willowy figure in ad- 
vance of Marie and the housekeeper, kiss- 
ing her rapturously through her veil. 

“O Miss Lermond, I am very glad to bid 
you welcome home—indeed I am!” 

And women’s hearts being much the 
same the wide world over, the young heir- 
ess returned the embrace and the kiss, 
more gently, perhaps, but quite as sincere- 
ly, and thanking her dear Miss Hendee, 
retired immediately up the staircase to her 
own room. 

All this, of course, was as it should be. 
So Ruby stood on the hearth, cooling her 
impatience, and undergoing seme menta] 
calculations regarding the length of time 
required by Marie to dress her lady’s hair, 
and divest her of the dust of travel; and 
just at that moment there came a rustle of 
silk from the hall, and a tapping of high- 
heeled slippers, and Mrs. Roberts, quite 
disturbed by the sight which followed, 
hastened to order in the tea. 

Women, as critics of each other’s attrac- 
tions, are invariably merciless. Men, ab- 
sorbed in a general effect, may sometimes 
overlook the minor imperfections; but we 


of the other sex—never! While Miss Ler- 
mond unfolded her napkin, quietly uncon- 
scious, in the warm and mellow light of 
the room, little. demure Ruby from under 
her sleek blonde lashes was covertly trying 
her by this thorough ordeal, as one pretty 
woman will another, you know. 

It was a figure tall and willowy, bearing 
itself like a princess born and bred. There 
must have been blue blood somewhere in 
the old Lermond stock. Her head was 
small and classic, the hair combed smooth- 
ly back and knotted on the white neck— 
silky satin-bright hair, straight as an In- 
dians, and as black, only when the light 
struck it—then it was bronze. She hada 
purely oval face, the skin creamy-white, 
the eyes almond-shaped and berry-brown, 
with black lashes that curled at the tips. 
How red and calm her mouth was—just 
like a child’s awakened from sleep. What 
& pretty white hand she had, and her 
arms! - 

“@ Mrs. Roberts,” thought Ruby, sip- 
ping her tea, “ you tell of that dead and 
buried enchantress that queened it here 
ten years ago! NowI do not believe she 
was half as lovely as this new one.” _ 

Mrs. Roberts was absorbed in a different 
subject. 

“The Hall has been closed ten years, 
Miss Lermond,” she was saying—‘ ever 
since so much trouble came upon us and 
Mr. Hendee died. It stands in need of 
some repairs. Not knowing what your will 
was about such things, and not receiving 
any orders either, we couldn’t act till you 
came.”’ 

The broad white lids flashed up, and Miss 
Lermond’s eyes swept the length and 
breadth of the panelled room. 

* Twill make all necessary arrangements 
at once,” ske said. ‘Ten years is a long 
time to exclude the air and sunshine. Did 
Mr. Hendee leave no relatives—no connec- 
tions here ?”? 

“Tam the last of the name,” answered 
Ruby. “Mr Hendee has a brother residing 
at the Fields—a Mr, St. Maur; but—they 
were estranged.” 

“He has been in Europe,” said Mrs. 
Roberts. “ It’ssome lawsuit that’s recalled 
him, Ihear. He has his counsel at the 
Fields, and a host of gay people from New 
York. It will be like the old days again,” 
sighing. 

“New days are better than old ones,” 
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said Ruby, toying with her napkin-ring. 
Mrs. Roberts, please pass the muffins.” 

Mrs. Roberts obeyed, and so, amidst the 
discussion of her quivering jellies and 
golden cake, and a succession of flighty 
little dialogues, Miss Lermond’s acquaint- 
ance was duly made, and Miss Lermond 
herself duly admired, and the Louis 
Quatorze clock kept chiming the while 
from the mantel; and by-and-by Barbara 
came in and removed the tea things, and 
Miss Lermond, nestled down in an easy- 
chair on the hearth, watched the cheery 
wood fire, and listened dreamily to Ruby’s 
piano, with her creamy face half ia shadow, 
half in light, and the silky black hair put 
carelessly back from it with one jewelled 
hand. Mrs. Roberts sat and watched her, 
rubbing her eyes, as if it was some uncer- 
tain vision that she saw. Presently Ruby 
rose up, and putting away her music, closed 
the piano. . 

“Good-night,” said Miss Lermond, ris- 
ing also. 

“Good-night,” answered Roberts, gazing 
at her wistfully; “see you lock your door, 
Miss Lermond.” 

Marie had been already dismissed. 
Nathalie set down the lamp, and looked 
around her chamber. Before tea she had 
barely noticed it; now, more curious, her 
eyes took in all the little details with wo- 
manly exactness. It wasa small handsome 
room, with a glass door opening upon the 
balcony, and protected by another door of 
laitice-work. The walls were of oak, with 
chevron mouldings, A carpet of black 
velvet tapestry, crusted thick with dusky 
gold, covered the floor. Every article of 
furniture—the quaint claw-footed chairs, 
the low couches, were of the same black 
and highly polished Indian wood. The 
bed had pillows of foamy lace, with em- 
broidered curtains and counterpanes of 
pale amber satin; the chairs were uphol- 
stered with like material—the couches 
piled with Turkish cushions, tasselled 
heavily with gold. There were two arched 
windows, hung with the prevailing amber 
of the room, and on the broad dark edge of 
one lay a guitar, beautifully inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and with a broad band of 
white ribbon, discolored now by time and 
dust, swinging from it still. Midway be- 
twixt these windows a recess had been 
hollowed in the wall, and there, on a low 
pedestal of solid glistening ebony, stood, 


like an incense-cup, a slender sculptured’ 
Tuscan urn of whitest marble, with afringe- | 
of golden lilies dripping all along its edge, 
and filling the room with perfumes. 

Nathalie stood before the toilet-table, 
and looked around her wonderingly. Was. 
this the retreat of some voluptuous Syba-- 
rite, or the bower of an Eastern eultana? 
Surely Miss Hendee’s pretty blonde head 
had never planned this~neither the staid 
practical housekeeper. Well, she was pre— 
pared for surprises at Hendee Hall. Loos— 
ing her heavy hair at the great oval mirror, 
she began brushing out its shining black. 
lengths preparatory for the night, and 
threading them dreamily with her jewelled. 
fingers. 

Sundry little knickknacks scattered 
upon the table straightway arrested her- 
attention. A casket of jewels lay beneath 
the glass, with some initials in tarnished 
gold on the velvet cover. Miss Lermond 
bent to read H. St. M. Thrown carelessly 
beside it lay a fan of frosted silver and 
sandal-wood, an exquisite toy, and a book 
of poems, bound in gold and Russian 
leather, and pencilled faintly through all 
its creamy leaves. On the fly leaf those 
same initials were marked again. Nathalie 
touched them with a sensitive thrill. 
Surely this had once been the chamber of* 
some bright and beautiful woman. 

A tap at the door. 

‘May I come in, Miss Lermond?”’ said 
a voice like a wren. 

“Yes,” answered Nathalie. 

Ruby Hendee’s golden curls and blue- 
eyes made a picture on the threshold. 

“Do you like it?’ she said, under her- 
breath, and sweeping the place with a little- 
seared look. 

“Why should I not?” replied Nathalie ;. 
“it is beautiful.” 

Ruby threw herself into a seat with a 
long breath. She was in a white dressing-. 
gown, with the golden hair ail tucked away 
behind the pink-tipped ears, her spotless 
arms shining like marble in their loose 
sleeves, and a half-awed half-wondering 
look in her sweet pink-and-white face. 

“O yes! but we cannot help being foolish 
sometimes regarding sach matters. By the 
by, I hope you will-pull this dreary old 
rookery down, Miss Lermond, and build. 
a villa, like St. Maur’s at the fields.” 

Nathalie laughed a little, as she looped. 
up the last coil of her splendid hair. 
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‘What evil can there be in this black 
and gold room, Miss Hendee?” 

Ruby’s voice fell. 

“Will you promise not to grow fright- 
ened?” 

“Tf it is not too dreadful a matter.” 

“Well, then, this chamber was hers, 
Miss Lermond—that Hagar St. Maur’s who 
was— shunning the uglier word—“ killed 
so strangely ten years ago.”? 

Nathalie leaned against the table, sick 
and faint. Not that she was over-timid or 
superstitious; not that there is the least 
power in associations. Her room! That 
casket hers! That pretty perfumed fan, the 
book of poems, the guitar, hers also! She 
had touched them all a thousand times 
with her dead white hands. 

**No one has ever used it since she died,” 
said Ruby; “‘ but it is the handsomest room 
in the house, and Mrs. Roberts has swept 
and garnished it for you, I see, not even 
forgetting the yellow lilies that she always 
kept in that urn. O Miss Lermond, you 
are frightened! You are white as a ghost 
—let me call Mrs. Roberts—she will give 
you another chamber.” 

“No, no!’ cried Nathalie, rallying, and 
half ashamed of her momentary emotion. 
“Tam not afraid, indeed I am not! but it 
was such a dreadful thing. Do you know 
the stery, Miss Hendee 2?” 

Ruby opened her violet eyes. 

“Ma chere, it is known to every man, 
woman and child for miles around.” 

“J never heard it,” said Miss Lermond, 

“Possible?” ~ 

“Not in full.” 

A shrug of Ruby's lovely shoulders. 

“You would never sleep in this room 
were I to tell it you.” 

Miss Lermond unclasped her bracelets, 
and laid them quietly on the toilet-table. 

“Would I not? Mon ami, you shall tell 
me the story, and I will sleep in this 
room.” 

Ruby stared. 

“You are in earnest?” 

“ Thoroughly.” 

“Well,” said Ruby, settling back, all 
white, and easy, and sweet, into the depths 
of the luxurious chair, “I don’t know why 
Ishould object. As the last representative 
of the house of Hendee, I can pledge you 
that my version of the tragedy is, at least, 
correct.’”? 

Miss Lermond had drawn upa seat at the 


table, and was sitting opposite her now, 
very still and grave, with her head upon 
her hand, and her brown eyes on the pretty 
blonde face. Ruby glanced nervously 
round the room, and seeing nothing there 
but the handsome appointments and the 
bright lamplight, began with more assur- 
ance: 

“Once upon a time, as the fairy stories 
say, there died in the old house a certain 
Hendee, who left behind him a lovely 
widow, scarcely past her girlhood, and an 
infant son Robert, sole heir to his estates. 
That the young beauty bore her loss with 
fortitude may be safely conjectured, since, 
before a year had gone, there came a-Wwoo- 
ing here a lover, for whom she dropped her 
widow’s weeds. He was a West Indian 
trader, a man of reputed wealth, who took 
up his abode here directly after his mar- 
riage with Mrs. Hendee; and here, in due 
time, another son was born. From earliest 
childhood it seems that the half-brothers 
never agreed; and, certain it is, thatas they 
grew older, they detested each other so 
cordially, and kept the Hall in such a con- 
tinual uproar, that there was no living with 
them; so Robert was sent away to school 
in one direction, and Gilbert in another. 
About this time there died in the West 
Indies a relative of St. Maur’s, who, in dy- 
ing, left to his care a daughter—a little 
child but a few years old. In her infancy, 
at her birth itself, for all that I know, this 
daughter ad been betrothed to Gilbert. 
After her father’s death she was sent for 
by St. Maur, and in due time arrived at the 
Hali—a lovely little Creole, Mrs. Roberts 
says, in a mourning frock, scared: at the 
strange sights and stranger faces about her, 
and jabbering the most detestable patois. 
There is a picture of her still in the east 
gallery—you will see it to-morrow—a charm- 
ing child’s face, with short red lips, and 
great Spanish eyes looking out through 
showers of golden curls. 

“Well, little Hagar grew and thrived 
wonderfully in our northern air. She was 
the heiress, you must know, of half a mil- 
lion or more—a fact, let us hope, which 
did not influence St. Maur in betrothing 
her to his son. She was a passionate, 
warm-hearted, willful little thing, and her 
beauty was truly wonderful. With Gil- 
bert she was forever at variance. Their 
quarrels and wrangling were, even then, 
the talk of the family servants. But 
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Robert, the elder brother, was her cham- 
pion, her playmate, herfriend. One might 
have seen, even then, what the end would 
de. 

“Time went on, and little Hagar grew 
too tall to romp on the shore with Robert, 
and so they sent her away to school. The 
two brothers were now verging on man- 
hood, but, unfortunately, the ill-feeling 
between them had been religiously nursed 
meantime, and was not likely to improve 
with their increasing inches. Robert went 
abroad, and Gilbert grew wild and dissi-~ 
pated, and broke his mother’s heart, and 
spent his father’s money, so the story goes, 
and both father and mother, before Robert 
came back, were laid side by side in tke 
pretty church that you may see from these 
windows, a half mile distant across the 
fields. 

“In due time it came to pass that there 
teturned to this roof a woman versed in all 
womanly accomplishments, more seductive 
than Cleopatra, more lovely than Helen of 
old, with her midnight eyes and wonderful 
golden hair—one for whom new worlds 
wight be lost; one who walked these gal- 
Jeries and terraces—they miss her still, I 
fancy—leading men’s hearts by a single 
yellow hair. Those were happy. days for 
the Hall! Followers enough the beautiful 
Creole had, and she danced, and flirted, 
and quarrelled with Gilbert the same as of 
old; and all this time he, embarrassed with 
debt aud darkly jealous, was pressing her 
to name an early wedding-day.”’ 

Ruby paused, with a deep-drawn breath. 
Miss Lermond’s face, shaded by one white 
hand from sight, still held its intense and 
earnest look. She made a little gesture. 

“Shall 1 go on?” said Ruby. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, Miss Hagar answered Gilbert 
neither yea nor nay. With true Creole 
listlessness she suffered him to follow his 
own way about the matter, and so, in the 
midst of bridal preparations and great re- 
joicings generally, Robert came home from 
abroad. * 

“That was an evil day. Robert Hendee’s 
heart was human. He saw Hagar, the be- 
trothed wife of his brother, and loved her 
madly. While all was being made ready, 
while Gilbert was purchasing and fitting 
up from Hagar’s wealth the neighboring 
estate of the Fields, intending to make ita 
permanent residence, the woman of whose 


hand and fortune he felt go sure, was walk- 
ing with Robert in the moonlight of soft 
summer nights, and sailing with him across 
the clear calm bay, and singing old love 
songs for his ear only, when no other was 
nears Worse yet, she was loving him with 
all her wild, passionate, Creole heart. 

“When or how the truth of the matter 
first dawned upon Gilbert, tradition saith 
not; but there was a scene full of towering 
wrath, and taunts, and reproaches, and 
threats, and at its end Hagar grew stately, 
calm and pale, and Robert kissed her lovely 
hand and went away; after which Gilbert 
hovered near, like one afraid of his treas- 
ure, and watched her with eyes that never 
slept. The wedding-day dawned at last, 
and nothing had been seen of the obnox- 
ious Robert. There was never such a bride 
before; never one so white and beautifui, 
but, withal, so very calm. For one mo- 
ment St. Maur’s vigil about her never re- 
laxed ; and so the bridal hourdrewon, and 
she entered the carriage, and was driven to 
that little church that I told you of, and a 
great grand party followed rejoicing; and 
the church aisles were strewn with. roses, 
and there they were married. 

“* Masnilicent was the wedding-feast, and 
the lights, and the music, and the dancing 
thereof! And the bride opened the ball 
with a gay young English baron who was 
present, and laughed, and sang, and bewil- 
dered all who saw her with a beauty which 
that night, men said, was more than mor- 
tal. It wassomewhere near midnight when 
she was missed from the room. Uneasi- 
ness followed; then terzor; then search; 
and then—down on the beach, whither they 
had traced her by her slender footprints. 
At an old trysting-place along the crags, 
where the servants afterwards swore she 
had often met Robert, they found the earth 
trodden, and stained with pools of fresh 
blood; and, clinging to the shrubs that 
grew near by, some torn and dabbled shreds 
of a bridal veil. Further search served to 
discover more positive proofs of a foul and 
terrible murder. And O, saddest sight of 
all! they found a cluster of golden -curls, 
all tangled and blood-bespattered; and 
flung over the crag at their rocky base, a 
dagger of Robert Hendee’s, stained with 
her blood. For the rest, the sea had it. 

“A horse was discovered, fastened in a 
thicket but a half mile away, and proved 
to be the property of Robert. He himself 
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was walking the beach calmly, close by the 
scene of the murder, and when arrested 
offered no resistance, but denied all know- 
ledge of the dreadful deed, and protested 
his innocence. That he was there to meet 
the doomed girl, he admitted, but not his 
purpose in so doing. Those who knew him 
best knew that it was an elopement—knew, 
too, that Hagar had never meant to marry 
St. Maur.’ But Gilbert would believe noth- 
ing—hear nothing but his brother's guilt; 
and the secrets of the other heart must 
rest forever with the sea in which it lies 
buried.” 

Ruby’s voice had sunk toa whisper. All 
the color was gone from her sweet blonde 
face. 

“And was the body never found?” said 
the low awed voice of Miss Lermond. 

“Never! It had been thrown over the 
crag, and carried out by the tide. You 
know how Robert Hendee died in prison; 
but there is only one in the world, I think, 
who this day believes him guilty of the 
murder, and he is—” 

“Who?” asked Nathalie. 

“St, Manr,”? 

Miss Lermond drew her breath hard. 

“Much of Hagar’s wealth fell into his 
hands,” Ruby went on; “there were other 
claimants, but he was fortunate enough to 
secure a legal adviser—Calvert, I believe is 
his name—whose perseverance overcameall 
difficulties; he is from New York, a great 
lionne, very talented and very rich, though 
report says, years ago, when such things 
were in date, he once occupied a debtor’s 
cell in a common jail.” 

Miss Lermond raised her head slowly 
from her hand. A faint crimson fiush was 
creeping into the oval cheek. 

“John Calvert?” quick, involuntarily. 

“Yes,” said Ruby, all innocence, “ that 
is the name. Do you know him?” 

Tf she had known what was passing in 
the young heiress’s mind that moment, 
how she was seeing again—dimly, it is 
true, for the veil through which she saw 
was made up and darkened from many a 
year—a corridor, with faint gleams of light 
falling here and there, and a tall figure 
pacing it, with firm metallic tread, leonine 
head always bent, hands always locked be- 
hind him; seeing Grandpa Lermond going 
out on a mission one eventful day—feeling 
again a little of the surging indignation 
that she had felt once at school, upon 


learning how Mr. Calvert, rising then to 
fame and fortune, had returned a certain 
sum of money to Messrs. Ward and Clayton, 
with a rate of interest that would ‘have 
shamed a Jew usurer. 

“JX knew him once long ago,” she an- 
swered Ruby. 

“Tt is said,” volunteered Ruby, “that 
St. Maur was greatly vexed about the will. 
He was wise enough to submit, however, 
to his share of the inheritance—a curse! 
Well, it isa sad story, isitnot? You must 

eEnow these Hendees were always an un- 
lucky race. Iam of a remote branch, and. 
but a visitor here, you know.” 

“And this St. Maur—’ began Miss. 
Lermond, 

“O,I never saw him but once, when I 
was a child. He was a handsome man. 
then, with dark eyes and hair. Ma chere,. 
it,is twelve o’clock?? 

She rose up to kiss Miss Lermond good- 
night, her fair face wearing a less fright- 
ened look since she had told the story so 
bravely. They were standing side by side 
before the great mirror, and she turned 
Nathalie about and looked in it. 

“You are so pretty,” she said, like a 
child, ‘‘and I love ali beautiful things.” 

Miss Lermond kissed the white forehead 
soberly. ; 

“ Ave you sure,” said Ruby, with her 
hand on the door, “ that you are not afraid 
to sleep here now?” 

“Very sure,” answered Nathalie. 

“Because I can call Mrs. Roberts—” 

“Not for the world f? 

Ruby looked back with soft troubled 
eyes. 

“Then good-night,”’ wistfally. 

** Good-night.”” 

With a dull sullen sound the door shut 
afterher. Nathalie stood gazing into the 
mirror, ashamed of the paling face that it 
reflected. She weuld have given half her 
fortune at that moment to have forgotten 
Ruby’s story. Presently there came a re- 
vulsion of feeling. 

“Am I cowardly or superstitious?’ she 
said, shaking off a creeping chill, and 
turning resolutely from the glass. “It is 
too late, at least, to stand here longer 
waiting for the ghost of Hagar St. Maur.” 

The curtains of the two arched windows 
had been looped away. Nathalie suffered 
them to remain so. The storm outside was 
ceasing, but a wild sea wind blew across 
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the casements and through the tall Norway 
pines beyond, with a moaning eerie sound. 
Above that rose up the dull distant roar of 
the wretched sea. In the shadow of the 
awher satin bed-hangings Nathalie lay and 
listened, expectant of she knew not what; 
but. as nothing came, lulled at last into a 
dreamy sense of rest and forgetfulness, the 
white eyelids shut gradually down, and 
Nathalie slept. ‘How Jong, she never 
knew. Neither could she ever tell what 
aroused her—whether it was a subtle in- 
stinct of danger, true even in sleep, or some 
sound within the chamber. The moon 
had broken from the clouds, and was shin- 
ing brightly into the room—she remem- 
bered long after how the pallid light 
streamed through the opening of the cur- 
tains, and lay upon the black velvet floor in 
long arrowy gleams. She started wildly up. 

The glass door opening upon the balcony, 
as also the one of lattice-work, stood wide 
open. The wind was blowing coldly in, 
and flaring the Jamp that still burned upon 
the toiJet-table. Nothing more about the 
room was changed but the draperies of the 
ped, which she had loosed about her before 
geing to sleep. These were now fastened 
or held back, and standing in the opening 
thus made, clearly defined in the full 
moonlight, she saw the figure of a woman. 

Great God! was she sleeping or waking? 
Was it truth or fancy—a dream, or a night- 
mare of troubled slumbers? or had the 
grave indeed given up its dead? It wasa 
pale and misty shape, clothed in some light 
garment, which clung about it in drenched 
and dripping folds. From the low waxen 
forehead far below the slender waist 
streamed down a cioud of long, wet, gold- 
en hair, wrapping all the faint outlines as 
if in a cloud. Her head was inclined to 
one side, so that the face stood half in 
shadow and half in light, gazing out on 
Nathalie; and a face so wan and woeful, 
so terrible in its look of blank and hopeless 
loss, but withal, so full of strange unearthly 
loveliness, human vision had surely never 
seen before. The curved lips were half 
parted in a wonderful smile. The eyes 
looked straight into Nathalie’s, black, and 
almond-shaped, and shining like living 
coals of fire. One pale slender hand hung 


at her side, the other was pressing back” 


that yellow torrent of wet and streaming 
hair. So, voiceless and motionless, stood 
this white midnight phantom, underneath 


the satin bed-hangings, confronting the 
heiress of Hendee Hall. 

Where was the torn and dabbled bridal 
veil? where the dagger with its blood-stain ? 
They alone were needed to complete the 
scene. Taking in these Getails, one by 
one, in the full stare of those dreadful - 
eyes, Nathalie, one long never-to-be-for- 
gotten moment, saw and lived; then the 
chamber and the white Mocking mvon- 
light, the ghastly failing lamp, and that 


“Wild woeful face reeled and swam before 


her sight; there was a slow curdling of iey 
blood in every vein, and with 2 shriek that 
Tang through every room in the house, so 
full it was of agonized terror, she flung up 
her white arms, and fell back, still and 
senseless, upon the pillows! 

|ro BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE GHOST OF HENDEE HALL. 


BY EITA W. PIERCE, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Fut length on a low couch in the morn- 
ing sunlight, Gilbert St. Maur lay with the 
amber mouthpiece of a superb Turkish 
pipe between his lips, lazily watching by 
turns, the clouds of periumed smoke curl- 
ing up therefrom, and teasing a sleek long- 
nosed greyhound that was stretched on a 
Persian rug at his side, gazing at his mas- 
ter with large wistful eyes. Pierre, his 
spruce French valet, had brought in break- 
fast half an hour before; but it still re- 
mained untasted on the round table by St. 
Maur’s elbow—light wine and fragrant cof- 
fee, rolls and muffins of the most tempting 
east; an omelette, whose making Pierre 
himself had superintended, and the deli- 
cate brown breast of a chicken, from all of 
which the master of the Fields had turned 
away, tossing choice bits now and then to 
Castor the hound, but otherwise evidently 
above the seductions of the inner man. 

He lay, as I have said, full length on the 
couch, his handsome head thrown back, 
asmoking-cap with a gilt tassel set on his 
dark curls, and his tall figure wrapped in a 
dressing-gown of black velvet, lined with 
crimson silk. His face was dark and clear- 
cut; the lips thin, like a scarlet thread un- 
der the drooping mustache; the eyes black 
and relentless—handsome, too, just as 
some dangerous serpents are. Beside him 
the door stood half open, through which 
one could see the long avenue of silver- 
leaved poplars, and a lawn like emerald 
velvet, and a gay parterre, full of gorgeous 
rainbow flowers, glittering with the last 
night’s rain; and on the stone balustrade, 
a tall peacock, spreading his plumes in the 
morning sun. 

St. Maur lay a long time, filling the 
sumptuous dressing-room with smoke and 
subtle aromas, and looking silently down 
the poplar avenue, with the eager look of 
one whose inward sight is fixed on far dif- 
ferent objects. Of what was he thinking 
that he gazed so steadily? The sleek grey- 
hound, growing tized, at last, of the si- 


lenee, and the non-revival of the titbits 
from the table, rose up from the rug, and 
whining, thrust his nose into his master’s 
hand. 

“Down, Castor?’ said St. Maur, start- 
ing impatiently; ‘‘ where is Calvert, I won- 
der? Jt must be past his breakfast-hour.”’ 

The spell, whatever it had been, was 
broken. He rose up,.and dashing off his 
smoking-cap, crossed the room to a smail 
cabinet, and unlocking 2 drawer therein, 
took from it a bundle of papers. He 
stood glancing over them with a perplexed 
and darkening face, when a quick firm step 
echoed along the stone balustrade outside, 
and some one came to the half-open door, 
whistling an air from ‘‘Norma,” and call- 
ing to the peacock, who crested his slender 
head and spread his plumes in answer, but 
never stirred from his perch. 

“Think of angels, ete., and they are 
sure to be near,” said St. Maur, aloud. 
“Bon jour, my boy.” - 

Tall and stately, with the leonine head 
whose keen gray eyes gave you the impres- 
sion of never sleeping, the gentleman ad- 
dressed stepped carelessly in. 

1) have heard a different version of the 
old saw,” he answered, dryly, stooping to 
earess the hound, who leaped up to meet 
him. It was a happy sign for John Calvert 
that all dumb creatures and all little chil- 
dren loved him. St. Maur thrust his pa- 
pers back into the cabinet, relocked it, and 
turned his handsome smiling face toward 
his guest. 

“4 scene for the Sybarites, is it not? I 
was never an early riser. It is impolite to 
stare the sur out of countenance before he 
has his nightcap off. Pray, where have 
Miss Galbraith and the dowagers gone this 
morning ?” 

“To pay their court at Hendee Hall,” 
answered Calvert, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ Look to your laurels, St. Maur. One has 
arisen in the Jand mightier than thou.” 

St. Maur caressed his mustache with 
charming indifference. 
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“Ah yes. I remember. They knew her 
at Newport and the Springs, My mention 
of her arrival yesterday was enough to set 
the house on the qui vite. She will not 
even leave me a royal guest, I dare say— 
not even yourself.” 

Calvert drummed on the window-sill. 

“1?” he answered. “I have no ac~ 
quaintance with Miss Lermond.” 

“Rumor says differently *’-—with a mer- 
ciless smile. 

‘¢ Then rumor does not know.” 

St. Maur took down from a carved stag’s 
head on the wall a gold-mounted riding- 
whip and a pair of gauntlcts. 

“You'll excuse me, Calvert, but I think 
Til ride over and accompany Miss Gal- 
braith and the dowagers back. There is 
an old housekeeper at the Hall who used 
to pet me in my guileless days, and a pret- 
ty little chit with whom I can claim some 
relationship—one of the line of Hendee. 
That is enough to ensure me a welcome.” 

Calvert smoothed the shining head of the 
hound on his knee. 

*Do you remember,” he asked, dryly, 
“ Talleyrand’s definition of speech?” 

St. Maur gave him a look. 

“A faculty whereby we conceal our 
thoughts.” 

“Yes,” said John Calvert. 

“OQ, you have guessed mine already, I 
dare say,” replied St. Maur, nonchalantly. 
‘That Hall was my birthplace—it was also 
mine by right of inheritance, after the 
death of the late master. Now, as you 
have doubtless heard, Miss Lermond is 
particularly young and pretty—a splendid 
prey, in fact, for all the fortune-hunters in 
the country.” i 

“Is she,’’ said Calvert, oddly smiling, 
“a woman who wears her heart on her 
sleeve for daws to peck at?” 

St. Maur was divesting himself of his 
dressing-gown. 

* Not knowing, I could not say, nor does 
it matter. Truth to tell, my dear fellow, I 
intend to deliver Miss Lermond from all 
such perils, besides disappointing not a 
few of her followers, by marrying her my- 
self.” 

Calvert’s eyebrows lifted a little. 

“You surprise me,” he said. 

“Do i? Ah, well! I shall make her 
quite as good a husband, as with her youth 
and wealth, she would be likely to find, 
Then, too, there never was much love lost 


betwixt my brother Robert and myself. I¢ 
will be pleasant, not to say convenient, to 
become master of Hendee Hall, even ten 
years after his death.” 

Calvert raised his searching eyes, and 
looked at the speaker, 

“Miss Galbraith was telling a singular 
story on the balcony last night. It seems 
that the Hall, in addition to its other at- 
tractions, is haunted ground.” 

“Haunted?” said St. Maur, stepping 
midway to his dressing-case. 

“A ghoul—ghost—apparition has gotten 
into its closets,”’ soberly. 

“Ah, indeed P? 

“Miss Lermond was quite indisposed 
from the effects of a fright received from 
it on the night of her arrival.” 

“Poor Rotert!” said St. Maur, witha 
sneer; “‘cannot he rest even yet in his 
grave?” 

Calvert’s brows went up again. 

** You mistake. This unearthly visitant 
has no resemblance to the late master of 
the Hall,’’ he said. 

*Q—ah! Then may I ask who it is?” 

“Pardon me—a most unfortunate and 
lamented lady long since deceased, or, 
‘more properly speaking, murdered.” 

St. Maur started violently. 

“‘Good God! what folly are you talking, 
Calvert?” 

“Nothing of which I am myself cog- 
nizant, believe me. For further informa- 
tion I refer you to Miss Galbraith.” 

“* Hang Miss Galbraith!’ 

“And pray do not let this bit of gossip 
deter you from making your call!’ 

St. Maur jooked at him fixedly, witha 
dark guilty face; then, withdrawing his 
gaze, turned about and walked to the 
window. 

“Here is my horse. I leave you, my 
dear fellow, to the tender mercies of the 
Delmare belles and young Felix.” 

“T have letters to write,” said Calvert. 

St. Maur drew on his gauntlets. 

“All my life,” he began, ““I have been 
the victim of circumstances. I rebel, but 
they conquer. Let it go! My name will 
never appear among the canonized saints. 
L believe in that Arab mantle for all disas- 
ters—Fatality.”” 

They walked across the terrace together, 
Calvert with a faint smile wreathing his 
lips. St. Maur’s horse, held by a groom, 
stood at the head of the avenue, tossing 
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his fiery mane, and pawing the gravelled 
drive impatiently. 

*Adieu,”’ said St. Maur, as he leaped into 
the saddle; “‘Calvert, my dear fellow,” 
oblige me by not repeating Miss Galbraith’s 
gossip. It cannot be pleasant to Miss Ler- 
mond—it surely is not to me.” 

Calvert looked up in surprise. 

“JT will not, indeed. Why should I?” 

St. Maur’s gaze was met by one so calm, 
and so bafiling withal, that the man, for 
once in his life, was disconcerted. He 
struck his horse sharply, and dashed off 
down the avenue, the last words of his 
gay farewell lost in the clatter of his iron 
hoofs. As he passed the gate out into the 
open highway, he turned once and looked 
back. Calvert still stood as he had left 
him, leaning against the balustrade, a tall 
grave figure, his hands crossed behind 
him, and the blue smoke of a cigar curling 
faintly up through his lips. The hound 
Castor had Jain down at his feet. 

What there was in the picture to fasci- 
nate St. Maur so long, it would be hard to 
tell. 

“Good God!’ he muttered, beneath his 
breath, as he started on again, “if I only 
knew how to read that man.” 

The morning sunshine, deepening now 
to noon heat, filled all the narrow winding 
road. There were summer birds singing 
in the hedges and orchard slopes; sweet 
scents of ripe verdure floated out of the 
woodlands on every wind. A long wind- 
ing strip of starry white sands marked the 
shore, and beyoud it, blue, and calm, and 
beautiful, lay the sea. 

St. Maur took in the seene with cruel 
intent eyes. He was a lover going a-woo- 
ing, indeed, and a gay and gallant one; but 
his thoughts, just then, were not all of 
love. He looked across the broad green 
fields, the dark distances of the wood and 
hills, and rich damp lowlands, the sandy 
shore—~all the Hendee domains—Nathalie 
Lermond’s now. His gloomy face lighted; 
the hand on his bridle-rein clenched itself 
fiercely. He turned in his saddle with a 
low langh. 

“Iwill balk him in his very grave,” he 
said. 

It chanced that the low windows of the 
drawing-room at Hendee Hall looked out 
upon this strip of road. They were open 
now to admit the sunlight and the low 
south wind, heavy with the perfume of 


roses and jasmine from the terraces. In 
one, sat Ruby Hendee, curled up in a 
chair, her long snaky golden curls floating 
about her like a cloud; her face a-droop, 
like a lily in the sunshine, all organdie, 
and ottar of roses, and pink-and-white 
loveliness. Ruby’s little waxen fingers 
were lazily meshing some mysterious mass- 
es of silk and gold threads scattered over 
her lap, and Ruby’s lovely ears were listen- 
ing in a nonchalant way to the gay piquant 
small-talk and merry laughter floating up 
from the terraces below, where, amid 
honeysuckle vines all spiked with clusters 
of scarlet bloom, and bamboo garden 
chairs, ore organdie, and ottar of roses, 
and sandal-wood fans waving, attested the 
presence of more feminine divinity. 

“St. Maur,” Mrs. Delmare, one of the 
dowagers, was saying, “ is the most charm- 
ing of men. Such a gallant host! He re- 
minds me of Bayard, and the old cavaliers, 
you know; so different from his friend Mr. 
Calvert. I cannot tolerate stern men.” 

“We flirt with St. Maur,” answered Miss. 
Galbraith’s sweet mocking voice, “and 
adore Mr. Calvert at his own icy distance 
—all women do. He is distingne—but 
terrible.” 

A sudden clatter of horses’ hoofs be- 
neath the window started Ruby from her 
meshing. She raised her white eyelids. 

“Lol? she said, half smiling, ‘a knight 
rides down to Camelot ?? 

Then she heard Mrs. Delmare’s voice 
again: 

“Ah, Nathalie, you will be delighted to 
know him !? 

Ruby gathered up her silk and gold na 
little flutter. Too late. A footstep echoed 
among the roses—a long black shadow fell 
across her meshing. 

* Pardon me,’ said a deep musical 
voice; “is Miss Lermond—are the ladies 
from the Fields within ?”” 

He had paused close beside her, the dark 
master of the Fields—handsome, reckless 
St. Maur! his riding-whip in his hand, 
and his knowing eyes bent In admiring sur- 
prise on the lovely golden-haired vision be- 
fore him. He doffed his cap gallantly, as 
half frightened, half abashed, she rose 
up. 

** You will find them in the garden be- 
low,”? answered Ruby, blushing divinely 
under that earnest gaze. 

“Thave to thank Miss Hendee, I pre- 
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‘sume?’ Surely, I cannot be mistaken,” he 
said, holding out his hand. 

“Sir?” said Ruby, in great perplexity of 
mind. 

He smiled, and with great deference 


gently took the white hand lying on her 
chair. 


“*Miss Hendee—my dear little cousin, 
do you not know me?” 

Her violet eyes looked at him. 

“Cousins are we?” she said, arching 
her brows. 

He smiled. 

“Are we not?” 

“*T never knew it.” 

“Then I am sorry. Blood is thicker 
than water,” said St. Maur. 

“Asa Hendee, I could not readily mis- 
take your face or name,’? began Ruby, 
with dignity. “If you will be seated, I 
will cali Miss Lermond.”’ 

“By no means!” cried St. Maur; “ there 
is not—there never can be a welcome for 
mehere. May I askif you 4re residing at 
the Hall?” 

Ruby’s voice softened. 

“No,” she answered, “Iam but Miss 
Lermond’s guest.” 

In an opening of the garden vines Rose 
Galbraith stood, laughing gayly. 

“Ah, St. Maur, seeking whom you may 
devour, as usual? Don’t listen to him, 
Miss Hendee. I summon him to appear at 
this tribunal.” 

Come,” he pleaded, turning his smiling 
eyes to Ruby, “help me to make imy peace 
with this heiress of yours?’ 

“ There will be no need,”’ she said. 

“ But I have intruded here—unbidden.” 

“OQ no,” answered Mrs. Delmare, froma 
seat under the honeysuckles; ‘it was very 
good of you to ride over for us!? 

A-faint stir of draperies. A figure ina 
shimmering white dress, with raven hair, 
put back from her creamy face, and a sin- 
gle spike of honeysuckle set like a tongue 
of fire in its clusters, rose up from a low 
garden chair beside Miss Galbraith— 
Nathalie. 

What instinct was it, what strange intu- 
itive perception, which made her shrink 
and shiver so suddenly, as, for the first 
time, their hands met? His was like fire; 
hers like ice. He bent low over it. 

“I am so happy to present you!’ Miss 
Galbraith was saying. 

“And I—I beg a thousand pardons,” 


murmured St. Maur; “impose whatever 
penance you will upon me, only let it not 
be banishment.’” 

“O my, how pretty!’ said Miss Gal- 
braith, lifting her pencilled brows, as she 
made room for him beside Mrs. Delmare, 

So the first step was gained. 

He sat watching the heiress a long time, 
making wandering replies the while to all 
Miss Galbraith’s pretty chatter. It wasa 
golden moment Iong dreamed of—for this 
scheme of St. Maur’s was no new one. To 
himself, she said absolutely nothing. She 
was cold, not uncivil, but simply indiffer- 
ent. He did not care—he was all the more 
free to observe her at his leisure; and 
thorough man of the world as he was, and 
blase with all, he reviewed her quietly, 
and with cool discriminating eyes. 

She was handsome—a Greek antique 
style of beauty, eminently pleasing to his 
esthetic taste—Ruby, standing by her side, 
looked like a little pale star. She was sin- 
gularly and unconsciously graceful, too. 
Abelle, but unspoiled; aristocratic enough 
by nature to mate with even bluer blood 
than the St. Maur’s—items all of which he 
duly approved. Perhaps she had broken 
hearts—very likely—he had heard as much; 
but she was not cold—no, nor heartless! 
no heartless woman ever had eyes like 
hers. Thus far, he could see his way 
clearly. 

There was a half -hour’s pleasant gossip. © 
in the cool drawing-room, wherein little 
Ruby very strangely found herself talking 
freely with the dark dreaded master of the 
Fields, and coloring more than once, also, 
beneath his bright admiring gaze; where- 
in, likewise, she discovered how very hand- 
some he was, and how closely he watched 
Miss Lermond, and wondered if all the 
dark stories about him were really true. 
Ah, Ruby! 

A recherche Junch followed; St. Maur 
shone brilliantly. Nathalie’s lovely eye- 
brows lifted, and the starry brown eyes 
looked at Lim in such a perplexed, hea! 
doubting way! Mrs. Delmare, in the 
meantime, sat making weak attempts to 
estimate the value of so much plate and 
choice glass as was there displayed, and 
failing So to do, was vaguely grateful when 
Miss Galbraith, the pretty restless butter- 
fly, tired of so long a quiet, went dancing 
off on further inspection, drawing all, like 


_ a magnet, after her. 
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They crossed an epen Jawn skirted by a 
broad belt of oaks—part of the grounds 
once used as a park, and where the tawny 
stag lazily lifted his head and louked at 
them. St. Maur, who was in advance with 
Miss Lermond, had stopped by a little 
spring dripping from a rocky basin beneath 
one of the oaks, and overarched by some 
rude masonry, from whose inner side a 
cup swung from a rusty iron chain. He 
was haif kneeling on the turf, the white 
erystals dropping from the cup which he 
held in one white aristocratic hand, as he 
looked up, dark and smiling, into Natha- 
lie’s face. 

“In my boyhood,” he said, “ there was 

. a legend connected with this spring. If I 
do not mistake, by this well-worn path, 
some of the hamlet lasses come hither to 
drink from it still.” 


“O, charming?’ cried Miss Galbraith; 


“pray tell us the legend.” 

He shook his handsome head. 

“Indeed, I have forgotten it; but if 
youth or maiden drink three times of these 
waters, and in drinking, wish, that wish 
shall prove true—” 

“Very nice, Iam sure!’ 

“But,” said Nathalie, leaning like a 
water-lily over the gurgling basin, “there 
must be no guile in their hearts, no hidden 
thoughts and no past iniquities, you know.” 

“Ah?? said St. Maur, dryly. . 

“Nor mast they have ever loved before,” 
added Ruby, gently fanning her sweet 


blonde face, as she peeped over Miss Ler- 
mond’s shoulder. 


Miss Galbraith laughed. 

“Let us wish, by all means. St. Maur, 
you are the cupbearer.”’ 

“Thrice blessed,” he answered, “ since 
Tserve goddesses.”” 

“And be sure,” added Miss Galbraith, 
wickedly, “that all the restrictions are 
observed.?? 

St. Maur passed the little wooden cup to 
Mtss Lermond. . She looked down into its 
depths, smiling. 

“Lean reeall no past iniquities.”” 


“And no blasted affections ?? queried 
Miss Galbraith. 


She shook her head. 

“Then drink,” said St. Maur, “ and as 
you wish, so shall you have.” 

Nathalie raised the cup to her red lips. 

“Good people,” she said, still smiling, 
“crave the boon of happiness."’ 
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Happiness for her! It was a jest indeed- 
What lacked she? Not youth, nor beauty, 
nor riches, nor yet the fawning adulation 
of the crowd. Miss Galbraith shrugged. 
her shoulders. St. Maur took the cup 
from Miss Lermond, his fingers just touch— 
ing hers as she resigned it. 

“Now,” said Miss Galbraith, gayly, tak— 
ing itin turn, “I admit, first of all, that 
my conscience is not clear. Entre nous, L 
have known early loves—a score or more, 
likewise flirtations, likewise simple and. 
compound fractures of the heart; never-- 
theless, I drain this draught, desiring that 
my ambition henceforth be surfeited on 
sweets. There, Miss Hendee, advance to 
the confessional.” 

Ruby’s blonde cheek flushed alittle. She 
stood in the sunlight, a charming picture,. 
her hat in her hand, and her golden curls 
afloat around her face, as with shy violet 
eyes she looked into the eup. 

“I wish,” she said, gently, just touching 
its brim to her lips, “for love ‘ower 
true.’”” 

Miss Galbraith tapped her with her fan. 

“ My dear child, why did you not say the- 
philosopher's stone? There is no such." 
thing as ‘ower true love’ in existence. 
Ask St. Maur.” 

St. Maur had bent to refill the cup again 
at the brink of the basin. 

“ Tt exists,” he answered, “ but it is an- 
aloe-plant, blossoming once in a hundred. 
years.” 

Nathalie looked dreamily into the spring: 
—at the cool darkness of its waters, and. 
the white pebbles underlying all. He was 
watching her with an intense passionate-’ 
face. 

“Well?? reminded Miss Galbraith, ma- 
liciously. “ We are waiting, St. Maur; or- 
are you, like Bayard, sans peur ef sans: 
reproche?? 

He raised, with an unsteady hand, the 
cup, dripping in the amber sunshine. 

“* My past,” he said, “‘is sealed and bur-- 
ied. Letitrest. Idrink now to the ful-- 
filment of a new-made vow.” 

He bent down—his face was mirrored: 
beside Nathalie’s in the water, with a look 
upon it that she never forgot. She made- 
one step backward, and St. Maur’s draught, 
before a drop had touched his lips, was 
dashed over the margin of emerald mosses, 
in a sudden shower of liquid pearls. Back 
swung the cup into its place, under the- 
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arch of masonry. St. Maur laughed, but 
with a strangely pale face. 

“0,” said Miss Galbraith, “it is an evil 
omen!” 

“Let us hope not,” he replied, calmly. 

They passed on down the path. Natha- 
lie alone lingered. Long widening belts of 
shadow lay along the velvet-creen turf. 
The cool water gurgled and splashed mu- 
sically. Some wild flowers growing near 
its brink still held the early morning dew 
undried in their half-folded petals. Miss 
Lermond stood leaning against the arch, 
hearing the receding steps and voices, yet 
reluctant to go. She had her unaccount- 
able moods—this dark-eyed heiress of Hen- 
dee Hall, as all young persons of her sex 
are apt to have. Remembering the dark 
tragedy of which he was hero, remember- 
ing, too, that first dreadful night in the 
room of the dead enchantress, she was not 
likely to feel at ease in St. Maur’s pres- 
ence. There are some natures that, like 
the mimosa, feel instinctively the coming 
evil, even when afar off. 

Presently, a rustle of the shrubbery near 
by startled Nathalie from her reverie. 
Something bounded out from it—a tall 
shining greyhound, who paused and looked 
at her, with mild inquiring eyes. Instant- 
ly, a shadow fell across the water. She 
raised her head, and saw on the other side 
of the spring, a gentleman, standing with 
an artist’s sketch-book in his hand, gravely 
regarding her. It was John Calvert, 

Who shall say by what subtle sign they 
knew each other? There was little of sur- 
prise in either face, apart from that of so 
abrupt a meeting. Nathalie, like an Un- 
dine, at the water's brink, with the strong 
sunlight upon her, looked at him with 
large eyes, that, in looking, cleared slowly 
of all the clouds and forgetfulness of ten 
long years. 

The same, but not the same! Older, 
wiser, stronger; yes, but with the calm 
eyes that she remembered so well, and the 
same grave powerful face. He made one 
step forward, lifting his cap. 

“T regret that Miss Lermond should find 
me trespassing. I thought myself still 
within the rounds of a neighboring estate. 
Pardon me.” 

So he knew her—the pretty child of ten 
years before, merged into this magnificent 


Woman. A tenacious memory had John 
Calvert. 


“very red, and very breathless. 


“It is no trespass,” replied Nathalie, 
Just as composed as himself. 

“Thank you,” said Calvert. “Dare I 
remind you, Miss Lermond, that. we were 
once friends ?”? 

“T do not need to be reminded, Mr. Cal- 
vert—we are friends, I trust, still.” 

Could anything be more gracious? They 
stood face to face one moment, she, the 
gay beautiful belle, he, the strong man of 
the world. Who can tell how many 
thoughts, how many memories crowded 
that one moment? Verily, they had both 
changed! 

“Thad hardly anticipated this meeting,” 
he said, at last, ‘although I learned at the 
Fields that you had come to Hendee. Time 
works many wonders.” 

She smiled, standing before him in the 
sunshine—blinding him for the moment to 
its brilliancy. 

“Yes,” with a little gesture, ‘it has 
made me old, and tired, and blase.”” 

Such a look as he gave her! 

“At twenty-one 9” 

“ Yes.”? 

It was his turn to smile, though ina 
troubled way. 

“That is early, indeed, to lose the dew 
and the bloom. You will find them re- 
newed here, mayhap. Do you like this old 
home of the Hendees 2’ 

‘* Not as well as I had hoped to,” quietly. 

Tle went up to her. 

“Miss Lermond,” he said, “ every life 
has its hours of crisis and peril. Yours 
will be no exception. | I have no time to 
explain, but—’ Slowly she felt her hand 
taken into hisown. ‘“Iwish I dared ask 
you to trust me,’ he said. 

She drew away, silent, amazed. 

“Pardon my abruptness. I cannot sa¥ 
more. Yonder comes St, Maur—there are 
Miss Galbraith’s signals.” 

Approaching rapidly—in search, of 
course, St. Maur’s face darkened at the 
sight of Calvert. 

“You have stolen a march upon us,” he 
said. 

“No,” answered Calvert, laconically, 
**T lost my way.” 

“To fall into Miss Lermond’s,” added 
Rose Galbraith, softe voce. ‘‘We havea 
vacant seat in the carriage.” 

“Ah, Nathalie, what a charming old 
place?’ said Mrs. Delmare, coming up, - 
“Tt lacks 
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absolutely nothing. A shost—beg pardon, 
St. Maur—a tragedy, a wishing spring, and 
a—a—what did you say, Miss Hendee?”? 

“Prophecy,” prompted golden-haired 
Ruby. 

Nathalie raised her eyebrows. 

“JT do not understand.” 

“0,” explained St. Maur, “the prophecy 
of Hendee is as old as its walls—so old, in 
fact, that it has degenerated, at last, into 
anursery rhyme. Is it possible that you 
have never heard it?”? 

“Never,” said Miss Lermond. 

Calvert looked at both. 

“Pray what may it be?’ cried Rose 
Galbraith. “Miss Lermond is anxious, I 
am sure.” 

Ruby gave her a warning glance. 

Where ignorance is bliss,’ etc,” ina 
whisper. , 

“As IT remember,” said St. Maur, lean- 
ing careless and handsome against the 
arch, with his dark eyes fixed on the wa- 
ters of the spring, “it ran thus: 

“When a young dove sits in the eagle’s nest, 

And the hawks fly east, and the hawks fiy west, 


Then blackened shall be 
The pride of Hendee?” 


“Which interpreted,’’ said John Calvert, 
“means what??? 

“That is for the savans to determine. 
One might readily guess, however, that the 
prophecy is near its fulfilment.” 

“Since the dove has entered the eagle’s 
nest?” 

Nathalie drew a long shivering breath. 

“Allons!” cried Rose Galbraith, taking 
Calvert’s arm, ‘‘ there is an end to every- 
thing. It really requires some philosophy, 
Nathie, to abide in this grand old place of 
yours.”? 

They walked slowly away. The quiet 

grounds were left once more to the morn- 
ing sunshine and the birds. They walked 
slowly, I say. John Calvert’s brain was 
busy with the unconnected links of a cer- 
tain chain; Nathalie’s, vaguely wondering 
‘if that queer rhyme had aught to do with 
herself. St. Maur was thinking his own 
thoughts, held securely in his own keep- 
ing; but of them all, Ruby Hendee alone 
turned her golden ringleted head, wistfully 
looking back at the wishing spring. And 
in looking, she sighed. 
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CHAPTER VY. 

Lone chronic difficulties are often fol- 
lowed by revolutions. Thus with the si- 
lence and desolation of the Hendee estates. 
A more thorough one than that succeed- 
ing Nathalie Lermond’s arrival thereat, it 
would be hard to imagine. Mrs. Roberts 
held up her matronly hands. Memories of 
old dead years began to throng up, quite 
eclipsed by this new reign; for Nathalie 
was luxurious in her tastes. The old fam- 
ily portraits, lining the long-darkened gal- 
leries, seemed staring in dumb amaze at 
the sudden sunlight let in upon them, at 
the renovation going on throughout the 
old house, and more than all, at the queen- 
ly young girl who walked the terraces, and 
flitted through the old rooms, superintend- 
ing and directing all, and making the stag- 
nant old place to resound again with the 
pleasant voices of youth. 

One chamber alone in the east wing re- 
mained untouched. It was that of the ill- 
fated Hagar St. Maur. Never, after the 
night of her arrival at the Hall, had Nath- 
alie entered it. The door was locked, the 
key given to Mrs. Roberts. No one was 
allowed access there. The sumptuous 
chamber had been left, silent and sacred to 
the dead. 

It is not to be supposed that Nathalie 
was suffered to remain long undisturbed 


. inher retreat. The gay world could not 


atiord to lose her so easily. Young beau- 
ties, with an unlimited number of thou- 
sands tacked to their silks, are always held 
at premium, by their inevitable five hun- 
dred friends. Visitors came, fast and 
thick, to Hendee, foremost among which 
was the gay choice circle at the Fields! St. 
Maur, with his dark face and jealous eyes, 
always watchful, Calvert, silent and grave, 
Miss Galbraith, clattering her little high- 
heeled slippers through the tesselated hall, 
and vainly making eyes at the lionne from 
behind the bars of her fan; Mrs. Delmare, 
who wore point-lace ruffles, and petted 
Ruby Hendee; and a half-score of lesser 
lights, well enough in their way, but with 
whom we have little to do. 

Miss Lermond was not partial. The 
dowagers admired her admirable breeding. 
Tf she smiled, it was for all. Hospitality 
was evenly bestowed. The belles adored 
her. She did not coquet; all lovers were 
summarily dealt with. They who held 
their peace were the safest. In fact, Miss 
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Lermond had established ber court, and 
bravely she queened it over them all. 

It was a golden afternobn in September, 
just flushed with prophetic tints of deep- 
ening autumn, The wind blew from the 
south, strongand sweet. A soft haze hung 
upon the sea, all dotted with white-winged 
ships along its dim purple horizon; and 
the ebbing tide had left bare whole lines 
of savage rocks, slippery with seaweed, 
and shallow salt pools, and reaches of gray 
sand, that, in the western sun, shone like 
silver ribbons, belting the dark and wind- 
tossed sea. 

Out in the offing lay St. Maur’s yacht at 
anchor, its blue pennon fiuttering lazily in 
the wind, and on its prow the word “Wath- 
alie,” painted in fresh gilt letters. John 
Calvert, lying full length upon the rocks, 
with sketch-book and pencils flung down 
beside him, himself a picture, if he had 
but known it, watched the tide beginning 
to return up the shore, and the distant 
glitter of that name, as the sun, slanting 
slowly behind the silver poplars, struck it 
in descending, with a thousand flashes of 
rainbow light. 

“A charming yacht!’ said the mocking 
voice of Rose Galbraith. She stood on the 
rocks by his side, a pretty lazy brunette 
vision, shading her bright face with a pret- 
ty little parasolette, and eyeing him askant 
from under her languid lashes. 

Calvert arose. ‘It is, indeed ?? 

“And a charming name?” 

“ce Yes.?? 

“Tadmire St. Maur’s taste. One might 
call it significant, eh?” 

‘Pardon me,’ said Calvert, “I was 
never an adept at reading riddles.” 

“©, but it is your profession!’ mali- 
ciously. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. 

“Miss Galbraith is au fait in matters 
of the heart. Iam not.” 

She laughed, ruffling the leaves of his 
sketch-book with her delicate white hands. 

“T forgive you. Look! Miss Lermond’s 
wherry, and—~a subject for your pencil.” 

’ Jé was just grating against the sand—the 
wherry—a pretty green-and-white affair. 
The subject in question was Nathalie her- 
self, standing in the bow, her dark boat- 
ing-dress looped up over a skirt of scarlet, 
and a heren plume, tipped with the same 
vivid hue, flashing in the cap that shaded 
her magnificent Indian hair. St. Maur, 


who was first to leap ashore, turned with 
an indescribably tender look on his dark 
face, and held out to her his hand. 
Straightway the rocks swarmed. 

“*Tdlers?? said a voice just at Calvert?s 
shoulder. “It is sweet doing nothing.” 

She stood leaning against the rocks, a 
flaming cardinal flower in her hand, her 
creamy cheek flushed, her brown eyes 
shining like stars. Rose Galbraith held up 
to her one of Calvert's sketches, done in 
water colors. : 

“Could anything be more exquisite? 
You have mistaken your calling, Mr. Cal- 
vert; you should have been an artist.” 

It was the head of a child, standing ata 
narrow barred window—a most exquisite 
thing, as Rose Galbraith had said. Nath- 
alie’s eyes dilated slowly. How well she 
remembered it—the dark heavy casement 
which looked into the old jail-yard, and 
that face, transfigured by his touch, in- 
deed, but stil] her own; its careless brown 
hair flung back half braided upon the low 
child-brow, the large eyes uplifted, brown, 
and wistful, arid innocent, the sweet rose- 
bud mouth—all turning toward the blue 
sky and the sunshine, with the look of an 
angel shut, somehow, out of heaven. Nath- 
alie’s cheek crimsoned. : 

“Is it a fancy sketch?’ asked St. Maur, 
alert. 

“No,” said John Calvert. 

“ Whoever could have been so pretty?” 
eried Ruby Hendee, peeping over Cousin 
Gilbert’s—for she had learned to call him 
that—tall shoulder. ‘‘And how familiar it 
seems! Ah, Nathalie, it is like you.” 

“Thank you,” said Nathalie. 

St. Maur’s face darkened. 

“Pll be hanged if it’s not!’ cried Felix 
Carleton, a gay West Point cadet, fromthe 
Fields. ‘‘By Jove, what a face! and, by 
the way, apropos to that, do you happen 
to know, St. Maur, if there is a place in 
this vicinity known as Coltonsleigh ?” 

A streak of red shot across St. Maur’s 
face. He turned shortly on the interrogator. 

“ There is such a place, I believe, some 
ten miles or more up the country. What 
now ?”” 

“QO nothing,” answered Carleton, poking 
erabs with Raby’s parasolette, “‘only, you 
see, a woman down here on the beach—she 
said she came from Coltonsleigh —was 
asking me particularly for you, a few mo- 
ments ago.” [ro BE CONTINUED.| 
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CHAPTER V.—[conTINvED.] 

John Calvert lifted his eyes and fixed 
them on his host and friend of the Fields. 
Under that look, St. Maur could have held 
his self-possession had he been suffering 
the torments of hell. 

“A woman! ah?” 

“‘Softly,’’ said Carleton, with a grimace, 
“a very ugly one, and not over young. 
She hinted at important business with 
you, etc.; but as I was strongly reminded 
of one of Macbeth’s witches, I sent her to 
wait for you at the Fields.” 

“Q—ah!’ muttered St. Maur, showing 
his teeth; “did you ask her name ?” 

“Not L” 

**Nor business ?”” 

“Never a word. She didn’t interest 
me.” 

He began to rally. 

“Calvert,” gayly, “you are in luck. I 
must resign the ladies te your care fora 
time.”” 

‘Where are you going?” carelessly. 

“To the Fields. I will return in time 
to ride with you home.” : 

“* How very odd!? murmured Rose Gal- 
braith. 

Nathalie looked surprised. 

“Forgive me?’ he said, in a low hur- 
ried tone. “I must go! Do not ask me 
why. I will explain on my return.” 

He flung himself down from the rocks, 
waiting for no reply. 

“Whew!” whistled Carleton. 
the deuce is this all about?” 

Asound of horse’s hoofs on the hard 
beach road arose, and they knew he was 
gone. The incident, simple enough in it- 
self, had a somewhat general effect, since 
every one after it grew silent and uncom- 
fortable. A sense of stealth is never pleas- 
ant, and St. Maur, to say the least, was 
very uncommunicative. 

They dashed home up the beach road, 
in the last light of the descending sun. 
Calvert drove Miss Galbraith and Ruby. 

"Pon my soul!’ eried Felix Carleton, 


“What 


lost in admiration, “how that fellow can 
handle the ribbons! See there, now! He’s 
a stunner—is Calvert! Why don’t you 
girls keep him here till after the ball?” 

“Keep him!’ echoed Nathalie. “Is he 
going away?” 

“Back to town. He’s been winning a 
suit for St. Maur.” 

*« Indeed 

“Just ask him to stay to the ball—will 
you?” coaxed the young cadet, with an 
eager boyish face. “I want him to go 
partridge-shooling with me—he’s a splen- 
did shot.” 

Nathalie laughed. 

That night, when John Calvert came to 
make his adieux, she, sitting in the oriel 
window, beckoned him to her side. With 
graceful humility, he appropriated an otto- 
man at her feet. 

“Will you not dance at my birthnight 
ball?” she said. 

“*T never dance,’ answered Calvert. 

“Then you can play the wallfiower,” 
said Miss Galbraith, with a shrug. 

‘*Since Miss Lermond commands me—” 

“You will come?” 

“T will come.” 

As they were entering the carriages, St. 
Maur rode up. His horse’s flanks were 
white with foam. He had come to escort 
the ladies to the Fields. 

“Well,” said Felix Carleton, carelessly, 
tapping his shoulder in passing, “did you 
find the fair unknown awaiting you, as I 
said?” 

St. Maur wheeled quickly. 

“*O yes, it was what I supposed—a mere 
charity affair. Her husband was a pilot, 
lost off the point last year—the old story— 
destitution—Miss Galbraith, you ride with 
the Delmares ?” 

Long after the house was still that night, 
Nathalie, in her own room, sat looking out 
on a white harvest moon, strugsling in a 
rack of torn and windy clouds, and think- 
ing with nervous dread of the haggard 
face St. Maur wore, and the passionate 
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eager look he had given her as he lingered 


tosay good-night. She leaned her white 
forehead against the pane, and while gaz 
ing steadily out, somehow betwixt those 
thoughts and herself rose up John Cal- 
vert’s face, grave, and watchful, and si- 
lent, just as she had seen it but an hour 
before—that strong face, that one, in 
trasting once, might trust forever. 

A lamp borned on the mantel. The pret- 
ty boudcir was full of its warm mellow 
light, and the door opening upon the upper 
gallery stood ajar. Buby passed by, and 
peered in for a moment, with her golden 
curls clustering about her flushed face, 
and said good-night, gayly. Nathalie fell 
back in her seat, her eyes again fixing 
upon that ring of silver in the dark purple 
southwest, and her thoughts upon St. 
Maur. 

It was strange how thoroughly she dis- 
liked the man! Why did he come so often 
tothe Hail? Yet it was bot natural, of 
course—it had once been his home, and 
Mrs. Roberts liked him, and talked of a 
great reformation which had taken place 
in his habits and character since the old 
days, and Ruby, too— ~ 

it was a cry that roused Nathalie—a long, 


wild, blood-freezing yell, that, rising up 


somewhere in the gallery outside, rung 
through every nook and corner of the old 
house, like the last despairing wail of a 
soul condemned. -Once—twice it came, 
shrill, fierce and terrible; then something 
rushed by the half-open door, closing it 
with a bang, and the lamp, extinguished 
in the draught of air, left the room in total 
darkness, 

Nathalie sprang to the door, with an an- 
swering shriek of terror on her lips. It 
yielded to her hand, and rushing through 
the gallery, dark. likewise, she stumbled 
and nearly fell over something crouching 
in a heap on its floor, as Mrs. Roberts, 
lamp in hand, appeared at the head of the 
staircase, , 

“Good God! Miss Lermond, what has 
happened ?? she cried. 

Miss Lermond bent down to that some- 
thing at her feet, and felt, as she did so, 
aclasp of arms flung around her conval- 
sively. It was Ruby Hendee. 

Amore pitiable picture of absolute terror 
it would be hard to imagine. All the 
pretty coler had gone from her face, leay- 
ing it gray like ashes. The pupils of her 
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blue eyes were wide distended—ihe eyes 
themselves seemed ready to start from 
their sockets. Livid, collapsed, shivering 
in mortal terror, her feeth chattering, she 
lay at Nathalie’s feet, grasping her dress 
in dumb convulsive appeal. 

“Ruby! dear, dear Ruby!’ cried Miss 
Lermond, trying to raise her; “ what is it? 
Are you hurt? Are you iil? Mrs. Rob- 
erts, pray help me? 

“Mrs. Roberts lifted Ruby up. : 

““O my dear young lady, whatever can 
be the matter? What conld make you 
shriek out like that? Goodness gracious 
me! here’s all the servants gaping!” 

“Did you see it?’ gasped Ruby, shud- 
dering, as she hid her face on Natialie’s 
shoulder. : 

“See what? There is nothing here—1 
have seen nothing.” 

“OQ,” cried Ruby, in a broken sobbing 
voice, “it was she—it was, indeed! stand- 
ing just where you stané now; and when 
she turned and looked at me, she gave that 
dreadful ery.” 

“Who? What are you talking of, 
Ruby ?? ry 

“ She—Hagar St. Maur—that dead mur- 
dered woman! Nathalie, Nathalie, it will 


‘haunt me till my dying day!” like a wail. 


“Send the servants away, Roberts,” 
said Miss Lermond, growing white around 
the lips. 

Roberts obeyed. 

“Ruby, darling, are you quite sure of 
what you say? Try to think. Do you 
Mean that you have met a—a person 
here ?? 

Ruby looked around with large dilated 
eyes. 

“She came from that room?’ pointing 
to the door of the black and gold cham- 
ber, which. opened at the farther end of 
the gallery. ‘As God hears me, Nathalie, 
I saw it—the same you saw weeks ago!” 

“The Lord be good to us!" cried Rob- 
erts, wringing her hands. 

‘She was dressed in some trailing gray 
stuff,’ Ruby went on, in a voice that ad- 
mitted of no doubt, “and her hair hung 
toher knees—that golden hair! When she 
saw me, she flung up her arms, and fled 
along the gaflery, whither, I did not see; 
but O, hew shall I ever forget that leook— 
those horrible eyes?” 

“* Mrs. Roberts,” spoke Nathalie, “ will 
you try the door of that chamber?” 
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The old housekeeper, with that despera- 
tion born of fear, went to the door and— 
flung it wide open; it was unlocked! Be- 
yond lay the dreaded chamber, dark, and 
still, and tenantless, Mrs. Roberts and 
Nathalie looked at each other, beth a 
shade paler. 

“Who has the key, Roberts?” 

“J have it myself?’ answered Roberts, 
showing it, among her bunch of house- 
keeping keys. 
myself, weeks ago, and this key has never 
been out of my possession since, nor have 
I never unlocked the door.” 

“ Was there ever another key?” 

‘‘Never but one other, Miss Lermond. 
That she had, years ago. ’Twas lost.’? 

Roberts closed and locked the door while 
speaking, with a trembling hand. 

“Do not speak of this to the servants,” 
said Nathalie. “I will try to unravel the 
mystery to-morrow. There is something 
very singular about it, to say the least. 
Ruby can share my room to-night.” 

Roberts hastened down the staircase, 
looking curiously over her shoulder, not, 
however, tjll she had seen the young la- 
dies safe in Nathalie’s room. Some dread- 
ful thing seemed to be hanging over the 
house. It had always been the home of 
disasters, but this unhappy wraith was 
worse than all. What would St. Maur say? 
She hoped he would not hear of it~it 
would awaken such dreadful memories. 
If the servants dared open their mouths, 
she would give them, warning at once. 
And all the while, Ruby Hendee, tucked 
safe in bed, was shuddering and shaking, 
with the clothes drawn up over her face, 
and Nathalie, lying beside her, watched 
the shadows and the lamplight on the 
walls, with dark and sleepless eyes, won- 
dering, with a thrill of dread, whatearthly 
thing it could be which forbade poor Hagar 
St. Maur to rest, evea then, in her dark 
and bloody grave. 





@HAPTER VI. 


JOHN CALVERT stayed at Miss Lermond’s 
dirthnight ball. It was a night to be re- 
membered in the annals of the old house 
—a mild moonlight night in autumn, before 
the year’s scarlets had given place to sober 
russet. Such music, and lights, and flowers 
as there were that night! Such boned 
turkey and champagne, and rich plate and 


““¥ locked the chamber’ 


clattering glass, and delightful confusion 
everywhere!. Everybody went, of course— 
that is, everybody who was fortunate 
enough to receive an invitation ; the belles, 
from curiosity, and a desire to be seen, the 
duennas, to gossip, the fortune-hunters 
seeking whom they might devour, the gay 
young officers from the forts down the bay, 
to flirt with the handsome girls, and make 
eyes particularly at Miss Lermond. All 
unexceptionable people, of course. 

Marie stood beside Miss Lermond’s 
chair, putting the finishing touches to her 
toilet. It was adress of pale creamy Per- 
sian silk, that she had chesen for this, her 
birthnight—a trailing magnificent dress, 
glistening with falls of peint lace that a 
duchess might have envied. Miss Ler- 
mond was chary of ornaments. - There 
were broad bands of red Indian gold on 
her perfect arms, and broad bands of it 
embedded in the folds upon folds of satin- 
black hair, lending a sort of barbaric 
splendor to her classic beauty, but that 
was all. Strange that Miss Lermond never 
wore the Hendee jewels! 

Marie was searching for her lady’s gloves. 
The chamber had a scent of musk and 
Asiatic spices. Nathalie sat looking into 
the mirror, meyer thinking of the face it 
Teflected, tiil another face, mirrored beside 
her own, violet-eyed and gelden-haired, 
made her start, with a low laugh. 

“Ah, ma chere, let me look at you,’’ said 
Ruby, turning her round to the light. 

“Well?* smiled Nathalie. 

Ruby went off in a gay waltz. 

“You are a perfect! How does that 
prophecy run— 

«¢ When a young dove sits in the eagle’s nest, 
And the hawks fly east, and the hawks fly west,’ 
‘As they are flying to-night, you know, 
“«Then blackened shall be 
The pride ef Hendee?” 

‘Aud what is going to blacken it, pray?” 
asked Nathalie. . 

Rumor saith net. It is a riddle for all 
readers. Now be good enough to look at 
me, ma belle.” 

Avery charming picture Miss Hendee 
made, in her balldress of white satin and 
pearls—very different from Nathalie, per- 
haps, but charming, nevertheless. 

“Tshall not turn your head with flat- 
tery thus early,” said Nathalie, smiling. 
“You will hear enough before midnight. 
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Now, Marie, give me my gloves, and we 
will go down.” 

“Mademeiselle forgets her boaquet,” 
said the maid. 

Nathalie turned. Upon the dressing- 
table two bouquets were lying side by side. 
One, a cluster of half-open lilies, milk- 
white, and like stars set in a dense green 
shadow of waxen leaves; the. other, a 
bunch of purple English violets, tied with 
a golden cord. 

“Who sent them, Marie ?? 

Marie, being a discreet handmaiden, ea- 
sily bribed, did not know. 

“They came from the Fields,’ said 
Ruby. “I chanced to see the messenger. 
Some gallantry of Felix Carleton, or those 
new officers.” 

Nathalie’s white fingers hovered daintily 
inaira moment—she took up the purple 
violets. § 

“Now I am ready,” she said. 

“The liliesare prettier,” ventured Ruby. 

Nathalie looked back at them with a 
knit brow, but half smiling. 

“TI have a faney. There’s an asp in 
them, perhaps.”’ 

“Or perhaps—” 

“St. Maur sent them.” 

Ruby flushed. 

“You do not like Cousin Gilbert 2?” 

“Nol? answered Nathalie, 

She swept down the broad staircase with 
her violets. Ruby followed more slowly, 
and at amore thoughtful pace. The guests 
of the night were fast assembling. A 
queen was Nathalie that night, receiving 
by divine right the homage of her loyal 
subjects—the divine right of her beauty 
and youth, 

Fans flirted, silks rustled, the low pas- 
sionate call of the waltz-music was begin- 
ning to break through all, and Miss Ler- 
nond smelled her violets and looked at the 
door, wondering what made the party from 
the Fields so late. 

The first who appeared was John Cal- 
vert. He made his way to her at once, 
towering head and shoulders over every- 
body around him. 

‘* You are late,” she said. 

“Yes.” And his eyea, taking in her su- 
perb figure at a glance, fixed themselves at 
last on the purple violets with an indescrib- 
ably peculiar look. 

“St. Maur was detained at Coltonsleigh, 
whither he went this morning; but he is 


coming, I see, to make his own explana- 
tions,” 

He fell back with a sudden coldness of 
manner, as strange as it was new. Natha- 
lie shut her teeth firmly. What could ail 
the man? . 

“Many happy returns of this night,” 
nodded Rose Galbraith, in pink satin and 
diamonds, 

St. Maur, on whose arm she leaned, dis- 
engaged himself, and came forward. Nath- 
alie was struck with his worn and haggard 
look. 

“ Calvert has explained, I suppose,’ he 
said, hastily, after the first formal greet- 
ing. “I was detained at Coltonsleigh, 
and they were foolish enough to wait for 
Ine.?? 

“What! that pilot’s widow again?” said 
Felix Carleton, not without a touch of 
malice. ‘“*Pon my soul, you have struck 
a new vein, St. Maur! One would hardly 
have thought it of you.” 

“ Thought what?” sharply. 

“Its a matter cf charity—isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“J never knew before that you were 
given to such things.” 

St. Maur laughed. “‘ There are more 
things in earth and heaven, Horatio, than 
are dreamed of in your philosophy.’ Miss 
Lermond, will you honor me for this 
waltz?” 

Felix drew Miss Lermond’s hand through . 
his arm. 

** You are too late,”’ he said. 

* The next, then?” pleaded St. Maur. 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“* Sarely you are not quite monopolized ?* 

“* Until supper.” 

Therefore he must be content till then. 
He watched the heavy Persian silk trail 
away—watched it- with a quiet pang of 
jealous fear. He was not one to play the 
wallfiower on such occasions. Casting 
about for some desirable object, he came 
upon Ruby Hendee, cool and fair, in a cur- 
tained recess, looking like a picture, in her 
glitter of spotless satin and golden hair. 
She started as he drew the curtains back, 
her lily cheek flushing like a seashell. 
Surely Ruby’s good angel was fast desert- 
ing her. 

“O Cotisin Gilbert?’ like achild, “I 
feared you would not come.” 

’ A dark admiring glance. 
“Not come !—to behold the old hall ina 
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festival again, to quiz Miss Lermond’s 
dear five hundred friends, and, more than 
all, te see you, little Ruby?” 

“How can you? All homage to-night 
is due Nathalie. Look! is she not beau~ 
tiful ?” 

Yes, very, whirling past just then, in 
the arms of Felix Carleton. St. Maur’s 
eyes followed her, but he laughed lightly. 

““We love the violets as well as the 
roses sometimes better. Have you 
danced ?” F 

“Once. I grew tired, and came here to—” 

“Wait for me?” 

‘I did not say that,” reddening. 

He changed histone. He did not care 
to get beyond his depth. 

“Come into the music-room, ma belle 
cousin. Itis too warm to dance. I want 
to hear you sing.’ 

He drew her hand into his—he was mas- 
ter. She sat down at the open piano, and 
turned some leaves of music upon it with 
Jistless white fingers. The lights of the 
chandelier burned faintly. Aromatic 
scents of shrubs and flowers near filled 
the air. Through the door, left ajar, stole 
in echoes from the ballroom of music, and 
laughter, and sweet voices. 

“What shall I sing?” looking timidly 
up at him. 

His brows, knitted a moment in perplex- 
ing thought, relaxed. 

“Whatever you like. I was fond of 
Moore—once—when a boy.” 

“Have you outlived the preference ?”” 

“No; which is saying much, when I 
consider how many things of more import- 
ance I have outlived. Will you have more 
light?” 

a“ (8) no p 

She chose the dimness, instead, full of 
sweet subdued tones. St. Maur stood at 
her shoulder, his arms folded, looking 
down at her slender figure in its white 
balidress, and thinking—of what? Of her 
youth and childish beauty? of her tender 
womanly heart? of the indescribable pa- 
thos of her voice—a clear powerful sopra- 
no, that lingered and lingered on the minor 
chords with sad prophetic sweetness? Not 
he. Nevertheless, to his dying hour, he 
remembered both the voice and the song. 


“All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest; 
All that's eweet was made 
To be lost when sweetest.” 


“True!” murmured St. Maur, bitterly, 

Ruby’s fingers faltered on the keys. She 
looked up. 

“*¥ have not loved the world, nor the 
world me,’*”? he quoted, smiiing. “There 
is nothing strange in that, little Ruby.” 

He forced back her head, that he might 
look at her beautiful drooping face, 

“Were you never happy, Consin Gil. 
bert?” she said. 

“Never more than at present,” still 
smiling. 

“Tam in earnest.” 

“a ‘An id L”? 

A faint flush crossed her cheek. 

“* Happiness does not come to us for the 
asking. It is but a Dead Sea apple, at 
best. You should have been nly guardian 
angel long ago, Ruby. I might have been 
a better man—who knows 2”? 

Her head had drooped forward, its gold- 
en curls partly shading her face. She put 
away the hand still resting on them, with 
a quick gesture, but not before a tear, 
large and glistening, had splashed down 
in the dreamy light, on the smooth satin 
of her dress. 

“ Ruby? 

An amazed questioning look. Her face 
crimsoned hotly under his look—then gree 
pale. What he read there was as plain as 
plain could be. He bit his lip. 

“My dear child, what are you erying 
for?” ; 

Ruby rose hastily. “ I—I do not know— 
it is such a sad song.’’ 

““Thank you very much for it. 
you sing any more ?”’ 

*Ono!” quickly; “let us go back to 
the ballroom. I believe—that is, I am to 
dance with Mr. Carleton.” 

He gave her his arm, never once looking 
ather. Carleton met them at the door, in 
search of Miss Hendee. He was cruel to 
the core—was this man, else had he never 
met the eyes she raised to his there with 
such a cool, careless, unpitying face. 

“Au revoir. The room is very warm—do 
not dance too much, little Ruby.”’ 

He dropped her trembling hand witha 
thrill of relief. He was bored. The pret- 
ty blue-eyed child! What folly had she 
got in that golden head of hers? - He went 
on-across the ballroom, the whole matter 
forgotten ina moment. A very small mat- 
ter indeed to him—what it was to her, be 


Will 


neither knew nor cared. Why should he? 
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Forgotten in a moment, because, in 
threading the crowd, he had come upon a 
sofa, in the crimson curve of which some 
one was sitting, languid and indolent, one 
white arm, clasped with red Indian gold, 
lying idly upon the velvet, and borrowing 
from it a rosy flush, and a scent of sandal 
odors about her, exhaling even from her 
satin black hair. Something, sharp and 
bright as lightning, leaped into St. Maur’s 
eyes. He paused: 

“When do you return to town?” she 
was saying, quietly. 

“To-morrow,” answered John Calvert, 
who stood at the side of the sofa. 

She toyed with the purple violets lying 
on her lap. 

“Shall you ever come back 2” 

“T hope 1 may.” 

Rose Galbraith looked up from a table 
near by, where she sat looking over a port- 
folio of drawings, scribbled in pencil along 
their margins. 

“Mr. Calvert, do you ever cross at?” 

“ Rarely.”? 

“Or dot an i?” 

“Very rarely indeed.”’ 

“This sketch of Drachenfel’s is charm- 
jag; come and show it to Nathalie.” 

He brought the drawing. Nathalie 
leaned forward to take it, and her bouquet 
slipped to the floor. He picked it up, and 
that peculiar Jook which she bad noticed 
before passed across his face. St. Maur, 
watching them, saw it, too. 

“Sweets to the sweet,” said Rose Gal- 
braith, wickedly. ‘“‘ Pray, how did you 
discover Miss Lermond’s penchant for 
violets 2” 

“i?” said John Calvert. 

She laughed. “Pardon me. It was a 
bird in the air that whispered it.?? 

“T do not anderstand you,” he replied. 

She nodded her gay little head. 

“J will not betray you. Ah, Mademoi- 
selle Nathalie, do not look so grave; itis 
no Bluebeard secret.” 

“None, indeed,” said Calvert, sailing 
quietly. “‘Idid not discover the penchant, 
Miss Galbraith—I mistook it.’ 

Adark doubt crossed Nuthalie’s mind. 
As he dropped the bouquet into her hand, 
she recoiled from its fragrance, sickened 
and bewildered. It was St. Maurs gift, 
then.” 

“Mr, Calvert, were those lilies yours ?”? 
under her breath. 


‘I am afraid they were.” 

“T left them withering more than an 
hour ago.” 

’ He smiled. ‘Poor lilies?’ 

“What are you talking about?’ said 
Rose Galbraith. 

‘Another secret,” answered Calvert, his 
face radiant. 

Shortly after, St. Maur, in passing the 
sofa, found near it a cluster of English vio- 
iets, half crushed into the tufted floor by 
the feet of the dancers. Faintly odorous 
still, but dead. He bent down with an 
unchanging face, and gathering up a few 
shattered petals, laid them in his vest. 
Then he went on. 

Great was the rush to the supper-room, 
where, to the sound of delicious music 
from the band, glasses clattered and light 
voices rose up, and satins and broadcloth 
were densely sandwiched, and oceans of 
boned turkeys, and jellies, and oyster pates, 
and champagne, disappeared like- the 
things of adream. Mrs. Delmare, looking 
around her with discriminating eyes, on 
the sea of flowers, and lights, and jewels, 
and beautiful faces, inwardly estimated 
the cost of the affair, and wished Miss 
Lermond many returns of the day, for her 
friends’ sake, as well as herown. Far up 
the length of the room, stood Nathalie, the 
bright peculiar star on whom all eyes were 
centered, with a score of gallant yonng of- 
ficers, radiant in brass buttons, contending 
for her smiles, 

St. Maur, at a little distance, watched 
her, his thin red lips just curling to some 
sallies of Rose Galbraith, his thoughts 
very far removed from that birthnight 
fete. And little Ruby Hendee, under John 
Calvert’s protecting wing, shrank back 
among the gayer exotics, pale and silent, 
longing for the feast to be done, for the 
crowd to go, for some refuge from the eyes 
that were upon her. There was an ache at 
her heart under those glaring lamps that 
would not be danced away. 

They fell back at last. The band struck 
up a waltz—a soft sinuous Spanish waltz, 
breathing of sighing palms, and moonlight, 
and Southern fountains. The ballroom 
surged in 2 human sea again, and Natha- 
lie, playing the spectator for a moment on 
its threshold, heard a quick step at her 
side, 

Come?’ said St. Maur, drawing her 
hand through his arm. 
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She recoiled. ‘Ido not waltz.’’ 

“ But to music like this! An, it might 
move even your cold Northern hearts! I 
have Southern blood in my veins, you 
know.’ 


He drew her, reluctant, yet resistless, 


into the circle of dancers. There was no 
Tetreat then. His arm passed around her, 
close as death; pleading and passionate 
rose up the music; the lights and the 
thronging faces passed in 2 giddy whirl, 
and Nathalie was swimming down the 
room as thistle-down is borne on a wind, 
powerless to pause. 

There was Southern blood in his veins, 
indeed. She could feel the heavy beat of 
his heart against her own—hear his quick 
breath. Her own eyes kindled. Surely 
this was hot music! It was the tropic fer- 
vor of the South’s great heart, steeped in 
her passionate suns, mellowed with her 
singular sadness, beating itself out in 
rhythmic pulses, as the purple seas beat 
out their wretchedness on cruel shores. 
She floated on and on, ina vague bewilder- 
ing dream, half pleasure and half pain, 
her head touching his shoulder, the faint 

’ perfume of her hair and of her dress cir- 
cling about him, seeing, and not seeing 
John Calvert’s grave eyes watching her, 
and, in the crowd beyond, one blue-eyed 
face with golden curls shining about it, 
pale and wistful as face could be. 

“Nathalie! Nathalie!’ she heard in her 
ear, like a ery. 

It was that which aroused her—that and 
the music, dying away in a stormy crash. 
She stood at a door half open, with her 
hand in St. Maur’s arm, and the terrace 
lay before them, lighted brilliantly, and 
dotted here and there by the figure of some 
loiterer from the ballroom. Nathalie shiv- 
ered as the draught of cool air struck her. 
Almost instantly, a light mantle was 
thrown upon her shoulders, and St, Maur 
had drawn her out upon the terrace. 

“Forgive me!” he said; ‘“‘I was selfish 
—you have danced too long. I heard that 
waltz once in Andalusia; it seemed to me 
to-night like an old friend.” 

“Tt is cold here,” answered Nathalie, 
still shivering, but now with an indefinable 
dread. ‘Let us go back.” 

His eyes filled with repro... 

“Thave waited for this moment all the 
evening, Nathalie. Do not begrudge it to 
me now.” 


“Bat I shall be missed,”’ coldly. 

“Have they not had you to themselves 
long enough?” said St. Maur. “TI hare 
shared in neither your smiles nor kind 
words to-night. Tell me, what have J 
done, Nathalic?? 

His eyes met hers in the moonlight, 
They had paused adown the terrace, by an 
urn of gray stone, wherein a pale green bed 
of mignonette was blowing, and filling 
with fragrance the night air. For years 
after, in Nathalie’s memory, the odor of 
that flower was associated ever, with some 
thought of Gilbert St. Maur. 

“TIndeed—” she began, softened. 

He came close up to her, and caught her 
two hands in hisown. His haughty dark 
face was all aglow. 

“T know what you would say. Make 
Ine some reparation—listen to me nov, 
Nathalie!” 

Resistless under those eyes! even as she 
had been while drifting down the tide of 
that passionate waltz. She looked back 
across the terrace; but he held her hands, 
and she could not turn. 

“Twill conceal nothing from you,” he 
went on, hurriedly; ‘why should I? Yoo, 
of all others, must know meas Lam. When 
Robert Hendee willed away those broad 
acres in his prison, when I found that a 
young interloper, an unknown child, had 
come between me and that which would 
otherwise have been mine, I hated you, 
Nathalie—then, and for yearsafter! There 
is but one step, they say, betwixt hate and 
love. When I saw you first upon the shore, 
on the night of your coming to Hendee, I 
loved you. All the hate, all the old ran- 
Kling bitterness died a natural death. I 
loved you that night—” 

Nathalie, pale to the lips, and recoiling 
from him, made a quick gesture. 

““Stop?? she cried;. ‘pray do not go 
on!” 

«Will you not hear me?” 

“J cannot!” 

He was down at her feet, clinging to the 
hand she could not withdraw, as a drowa- 
ing man clings to a last rope. The moon- 
light fell across his raven hair and his 
dark face uplifted, paler even than her 
own. 

‘Nathalie! Nathalie!’ as he had called 
once before. 

O, how cold and pitiless her voice grew! 

“Rise, Limplore you?’ shesaid. “You 
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forget yourself, St. Maur. This is folly— 
worse yet, it is madness!” 

The white face flushed. 

“And because of one fatal error, am I to 
become an outcast forever from love, Nath- 
alie? Can your woman’s heart condemn 
me tosuch a fate? Is there no hope for 
me? Do you not know that I love you as 
I never loved before, as I shall never love 
again?” 

She drew her hand away with an effort, 
the marks of his violent pressure still on it. 

“Answer me?’ he cried. 

“I will, indeed. Not because of any 
previous error in your life—not because of 
the past, at all, do I tell you that your suit 
is vain; but because I do not love you, and 
could never Jove you, St. Maur.’ 

“ But I will learn you what love is, Nath- 
alie! Become my wife—give me but your 
hand.” 

She repelled him, drawing back till she 
stood beside the urn of mignonette, her 
mantle slipping down her glittering dress 
from her proud throat and shining arms. 

“Love does not come with calling,” she 
said. : ; 

“And who has learned you that?’ cried 
St. Maur. 

It was her turn to flush now, stormily. 
Me rose up and stood beside her. 

“As sure as there is a God in heaven, 
you will one day be my wife, Nathalie! 
Remember it! Reject me now, if you will. 
Tcan well afford to wait for my triumph, 
even though it be far off.”’ 

“How dare you!’ she cried. 

“T repeat it—you will yet be my wife.” 

She deigned him but a look, haughtily 
indignant, then she turned to go. 

Turned, only to pause again, as a laugh 
broke the stillness close at her side—a low, 
wild and horrible laugh, coming from the 
other side of the gray stone urn. Nathalie 
shrieked aloud, for there, looking down 
upon the scene, with one arm outstretched 
and the thin forefinger pointed at her, 
stood a figure, white and wavering as the 
moonlight itself, half shrouded in iengths 
of dishevelled hair. That figure! With a 
slow curdling of blood in every vein, an 
icy sweat oozing from every pore, she rec- 
ognized it. 

“My God? cried St. Maur, as he leaped 
forward. 

it waved him back, slowly retreating 
from the urn. 


Nathalie, shutting in her shuddering 
sight, sank down to the damp earth inher . 
flashing dress, and hid her face; but not 
before she heard a cry, involuntary it 
seemed, break from St. Maur’s white lips: 

“Hagar! Hagar !? 

Again that terrible laugh, answering the 
cali in weird mockery. He sprang past the 
prostrate girl—a smothered curse, and he 
had cleared the terrace. He was fiying in 
pursuit—vain, indeed—of that thin beck- 
oning figure, that, far in advance, waved 
him mockingly on, and fled, as it waved 
him, to the sound of its own horrible 
mirth. 

How long Nathalie lay upon the terrace, 
she never knew. It was St. Maur’s touch 
that aroused her. He bent and lifted her 
up. 3 > 

“* Nathalie! 

She drew a long shivering sigh, then 
I¢oked around. The moonlight shone 
brightly on the terrace, but they stood in 
its shimmer alone; he, pale and haggard, 
as, indeed, he well might be. 

“* Nathalie, speak to me!’ he said. 

“QO let us go!” 

He pressed her hands in his own; they 
were like ice. 

“This is a cruel jest—I swear it, Natha- 
lie! Ghosts are obsolete. Do not look at 
meso. You are cold—you are trembling.” 

“Why does it haunt me?” she cried; 
“why me of all others? It may bea jest, 
but, tell me, who is the jester?” 

His voice grew deep and imploring. 

“Nathalie, leave this place! At best, it 
is accursed. Come with me! We will go 
where its name will be heard no more— 
where it can be forever forgotten in a new 
and a better life.” 

She waved him away, with a gesture 
that he could not mistake. 

“Never mention this subject to me 
again,” she said, calmly. “I have told 
you it is impossible.” 

He smiled cruelly. 

“For a time, perhaps. Well, be it so. 
Your triumph first—mine after.’ 

She passed him and went across the ter- 
race, never looking back. The hall door 
stood ajar, the hall itself was empty; she 
ran up the stairs to her own room. : 

Marie was asleep in an armchair. With 
amute thanksgiving, Nathalie went up to 
the mirror, and looked aghast at the white 
agitated vision it presented. The night 
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dew. was clinging to her rich dress and to 
herhair. She proceeded to arrange both, 
wondering if. they had missed her below. 
How should she bear such a pale face into 
the ballroom again? O, if the fete were 
only over and done! 

Back and forth across the floor she paced, 
her brain in a dizzy whirl, resolving one 
moment to abandon the place forever—to 
restore to St. Maur all that he had lost 
through her. He was welcome to it, in- 
deed. Home for her it could never be. 
In the very air she breathed there seemed 
to lurk a vague presence of evil. 

Gradually this mood passed. Marie’s 
steady breathing, the moonlight on the 
floor, the still dimness of the room, even 
the tick of her own watch on the toilet-ta~ 
ple, acting by degrees upon heart and 
prain, recalled her to herself. Then she 
pecame conscious of a bustle in the hall, a 
clanging of the dressing-room doors, and 
that some of her guests must already be 
preparing to depart. Ruby Hendee met 
her on the stairs as she went down. 

“ Truant!” she cried, *‘ where have you 
been hiding so long? JI have searched the 
house over for you. The party from the 
Fields are going home. Cousin Gilbert is 
already gone.” 

Mrs. Deimare stood at the foot of the 
staircase, just gathering up the last folds 
of her dress under her Indian shawl. She 
exclaimed as she saw Nathalie: 

“O, you are here, at last, are you? 
What sent St. Maur off in such haste? We 
were sure you could tell us. Rose and 
Emily ride with Mr. Calvert, and Alice and 
I go in the phaeton.” 

* But it is early yet,’’ said Nathalie. 

“That coachman is here a good hour 
before his time. Why did St. Maur run 
away so oddly? You are pale as any 
ghost. Iam sure something has happened ; 
and that reminds me that Rose says that 
some of your servants have been seeing 
ghosts in the garden to-night, and are half 
scared to death.” 

John Calvert’s tall figure interposed 
quickly, betwixt Nathalie and her tor- 
mentor. 

“ Mrs. Delmare, allow me to adjust your 
shawl. Are you sure you will be quite 
warm? Pardon me if I suggest a brief 
adieu with Miss Lermo1d—the horses are 
growing restive.” * 

“ Bat Emily has not got her mantle yet.” 


He went and brought it from the dress- 
ing-reom. 

“And I am sure I have dropped my 
handkerchief somewhere. The servants 
will be sure to find it, and servants are al- 
ways dishonest.” 

“My dear madam, you have it in your 
han: 7 

He went with them to the carriage. 

““Q, pray hold the horses, Mr. Calvert!’ 
cried Rose Galbraith. “They are plung- 
ing alreaty; we shall be sure to upset.” 

A moment’s time to them, an eternity to 
him! He disengaged himself at last, and 
hurrying back, found Nathalie, lingering 
still, just as he had left her, at the foot of 
the stairs. He stretched out bis hand. 

“Thank you,” she murmured, almost 
involuntarily. He would not understand. 

“ Good-night and good-by,” he said. 

She gave him her stil] white fingers. 

“May I come again?” queried John 
Calvert. 

No answer, but the white fingers lay pas- 
sive in his own. 

“JT asked you once to trust me. 
you forgotten it?” 

“ce No.?? 

He dropped her hand. “If you have 
need of me before I come, I shall know.” 

Other words, perhaps, were trembling on 
his tongue, but he checked them. The 
next moment, he had leaped into the ear- 
riage beside Rose Galbraith. That was his 
farewell. ; a 


Have 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Wirn the fast waning weeks, a change. 
hard to define, because so subtle and still. 
lad come to the inmates of Hendee Hall. 
It was noised abroad that the old house 
was to be closed again. Perhaps it was 
too quiet for the young heiress, the coun- 
try people said. At least, she was going 
away. Truth to tell, it was a lonely place, 
to say nothing of the strange uncanny sto- 
ries that of late had got abroad in the 
country side relating to the once famed an- 
cestral seat of its proudest family. To 
deal briefly with the matter, Hendee Hal) 
was to be either sold or deserted—Miss 
Lermond, of course, knew best. If sold, 
surely who but St. Maur, the master of the 
Fields, would be its purchaser? 

And yet, that could hardly be. It was a 
valuable estate, and everybody knew he 
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was neck and heels in debt. The grace- 
jess spendthrift! Time would never change 
tim. Then, too, there was evidently a 
breach now existing betwixt the two 
houses. The black horse thai for weeks 
he had spurred into a white foam almost 
daily, along the beach road, they never 
saw there now. He never rode that way, 
he never came to the Hall—why and 
wherefore no one, unless it was Miss Ler- 
mond, knew. So the house grew dark and 
silent again. No more gay young people 
came from the Fields, to lunch and make 
merry in the drawing-rooms; and‘ it was 
too late in the season for visitors from 
town. Then, too, the servants had as- 
sumed a singular way of keeping the doors 
bolted and barred at all times, and going 
about with scared faces, screaming shrilly 
when they encountered each other unex- 
pectedly in dark passages. Even Mrs. 
Roberts would occasionally be found glane- 
ing back over her shoulder with a queer 
look, when she threaded the upper galler- 
ies or the lower hall after twilight—dem- 
onstrations that were, in a manner, cause- 
less; for nothing had been seen, in or 
about the house, to alarm any one, since 
the night of Miss Lermond’s fete. 

It was an afternoon late in the Indian 
summer. Mrs. Roberts, sitting at her 
sewing in the west wing, looked outon the 
garden walks, full of fallen leaves, and 
nodded behing her spectacles to the drowsy 
Monetonous tick of the clock in the hall. 
The window was open, and on a low sofa 
near it, curled: up among some crimson 
pillows, lay Raby Hendee, thinner, paler 
than when last we saw her, with the gold- 
en curls blown about the temples whose 
blue veins showed in clear delicate tracery. 
Jt was from that window that she had 
watched St. Maur first coming to the Hall 
—the dark knight riding down to Camelot. 
Perhaps that was why she had grown so 
fond of sitting there, watching, feverishly, 
through the deepening hazes cf: autumn, 
the gray sweep of the road where his 
horse’s hoofs were heard no more, and one 
white tower, rising fat off behind some 
leafless treetops; for it was that which 
marked the Fields. : J 

Mrs. Roberts had suggested port wine 
and @ change of air, the physician, a’sea~ 
voyage, and Nathalie, rest; and Ruby, 
growing more ‘listless and languid’ with 
each succeeding day, had shaken hér gold-~ 


en head, ‘and smiled sadly ‘at them all. 
Whatever her malady was, it was beyond 
their divining. : 

‘* Miss Ruby,” said the old housekeeper, 
starting suddenly from a doze, “what can 
have come across St. Maur? Johnson says 
the gay young folks have all left the Fields, 
and he is living there like a hermit, never 
going out now, but on his own acres and to 
Coltonsleigh.” 

The pale listless face among the crimson 
pillows changed in a moment. ~ 

“Coltonsleigh,” she repeated, looking 
at Mrs. Roberts; “‘ why does he go there ?””- 

“Johnson didn’t know,’’ said Roberts. 
“Alsie Mackensie lives at Coltonsleigh, or, 
leastwise, she used to, and Alsie wasa 


- smart lady’s maid here ten years agone, in 


the time of Master Robert and that poor 
beautiful lady that’s dead and gone now— 
Heaven rest her! St. Mauris not the man, 
though, to be seeking his old servants, 
and, moreover, Alsie ran away and left us 
without word or warning, the night of her 
mistress’s murder.” 

Ruby played nervously with the tassels 
of her pillows. 

“Tm sure,” continued Roberts, drawing 
along breath, “there’s been trouble of 
some kind, else St. Maur would come here 
ashe used to—some affront betwixt him 
and Nathalie, though I haze had other 
thoughts about them, too.” 

‘It is not that,” answered Ruby. 

“Well, to be sure, I don’t know. Gil- 
bert’s likely to marry again, and long ago 
the country people used to gossip about a 
match between them. I am free to con- 
fess, myseli—? 

. What, Ruby was left to guess. A quick 
step in the hall, the sweeping of a dress, 
warned Mrs. Roberts to say no more, 
Nathalie stood upon the threshold, her 
shawl thrown carelessly about her, and her 
hat in her hand. 

“Tam going down to the shore,” she 
said. “Do not wait tea for me, Mrs. 


” Roberts.” 


** Not alone, Miss Nathalie?” 
. * No; Barbara will be my guide. Iam 
going to find the family of that poor Mac- 
kensie, who was lost with the fishing- 


“boats last night. “He has left a widow and 


children, and an old mother, Barbara 
says? ; 
“Bless you! it’s a mile down the beach, 


“Miss Nathalie! cried Roberts. 
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“Yes; we shall not reach home till 
twilight. Ruby, dear, are you asleep?” 

To all appearances, for there was no an- 
swer. Her face was half hidden in the 
pillows. Miss Lermond bent over and 
kissed her pale cheek. Then she went 
very softly, closing the door. 

It was a lovely afternoon, drowsing in a 
mellow flush of Indian summer sunlight. 
A purple haze lay on the sea. Some fish- 
ers’ children were at play in the sand, dot- 
ted with salt shallow pools and bunches of 
seaweed flung up with the morning tide. 

' The path to the Mackensie cottage led 
round the cliffs a good mile, as Mrs. Rob- 
erts had said—a squalid little dwelling, 
hiding among the sandhills, and fianked 
with racks of fish drying in the sun. A 
barefooted girl, mending nets in the door, 
ran in to announce the visitors. 

“This was Alsie Mackensie’s home,” 

- whispered Barbara, as they went up the 
path to the door. “ You’ll not mention 
it, ’m sure, but often and again it’s been 
said that Alsie knew more of the murder 
of Miss Hagar than she cared to tell of. 
She ran away, and was gone for months 
after, you see, and when she come back to 
Coltonsleigh, she set up, like any grand 
folks, in a great house, where she lives all 
alone by herself, too proud now for any 
old friends to cross her threshold. Hugie 
Mackensie’s daughter! good gracious me !” 

It was the old mother that inet them in 
the doorway. 

“‘Here’s the mistress herself come to see 
you,” said Barbara. “Ah, Mother Mac- 
kensie, it was a sorry thing—poor Sandy’s 
drowning, and ail in sight of home, too?’ 

So Nathalie went in, and sat down by the 
smoking peat fire, with a troop of scared 
half-naked children staring at her fair face 

-and rich dress, aud sickening at the sight 
of such abject poverty: such heartfelt 
Sorrow. 

“Ah, I maun greet to-day, murmured 
the old woman. ‘Sandy was the last of 
six braw sons. It’s evil doing that brings 
down curses, Barbara; there’s been ill] luck 
on the house ever since Alsie rau away 
that night, ten years agone. Ye mind it?” 

“ ¥es,” answered Barbara. 

“Alsie's wark—sair wark?’ she kept on 
repeating. 

Having listened patiently to the story of 
their sorrow and poverty, with the little 
children slyly creeping up to her, lured, at 


last, by her sweet voice and tender eyes, 
and, emptying, at parting, her purse into 
the good wife's hands—no mean gift !-and 
Nathalie bad played the Lady Bountiful 
often in such homes of the hamlet—she 
rose up from beside the peat fire to go. 

“Is she,” whispered the old woman, 
clinging to Barbara’s cloak, “is she the 
leddy, Barbara, that St. Maur has been a 
wooing, as the fisher-wives tell ?” 

Barbara tossed her head. 

“ How should I know?” 

“Ah, God bless her! He’s a cruel man 
—a bad man is St. Maur.” 

“Hist ?? said Barbara, fearful lest her 
mistress should hear. 

“And no good will come out of it, my 
gell?? 

Barbara shut the door, and hurried after 
her mistress. The sun was just setting in 
the west, as they crossed the beach—high- 
er up on the shingles now, for the tide was 
coming in around the cliffs—and the shore 
lay flushed in an imperial purple light, un- 
der his slow decline. Nathalie paused a 
moment against an isolated rock, and 
looked off to the sea, Her face was sad 
and thoughtful in all its fine lines. _ 

“Do not wait,’ she said to Barbara. 
“T will follow you soon.” 

She leaned back against the rock, with 
her hat in her hand, the south wind blow- 
ing back the hair from her low white fore- 
head. Somewhere across the bay, mellow 
and clear, a sunset bell was sounding, A 
herd of spotted kine wound homeward, 
sleek and slow, in the marshes below her, 
the herdboy whistling loudly. “ Forever! 
forever!’ moaned the willful sea at her feet. 

Presently, the purple of sunset began to 
fade from the sand; the distant bell had 
ceased its ringing, and the salt wind grew 
Jouder and colder in the hollows of the 
rocks. Nathalie, from watching the broken 
ring of a new moon, hanging just above 
the low hazy coast-line, drew ber shaw} 
around her, and turned to go. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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A heavy-booted foot crunched down the 
sand at her side. She heard the heavy 
neigh of a horse—turned back—and saw 
Gilbert St. Maur standing before her, dark 
and immovable as the rocks themselves, 
with the bridle flung across his arm. He 
lifted his cap. 

“We meet again, Miss Lermond.” 

She bowed coldly. 

“have been at the Mackensie cottage. 
They told me of your visit, and that you 
were walking home across the shore.’ 

Nathalie drew herself up. , 

“And you followed me?’ 

“Pardon me. Could I help it? AmI 
more than human?” said St. Maur. 

“ Let me pass now—I am going home.” 

His arm, like a bar of iron, stretched 
forth and barred her progress. 

“One moment, Nathalie! Hear me as 
you would hear Jobn Calvert. Ihave tried 
to obey you—I have been for days in ban- 
ishment—I have tried to forget this hope- 
less passion. As well might this shore 
forget the sea?’ 

Nathalie shrank back before the fire in 
his dark eyes. Her tone, almost involun- 
tarily, thrilled with a touch of womauly 
Pity. 

“Ts it wise or well, St. Maur, to thus 
continue in pressing a subject that, apart 
from being distasteful to me, is worse than 
profitless to yourself?” 

He smiled a dark bitter smile. 

“Profitless it shall not be! ‘Will is des- 
tiny. Do you think that aught earthly can 
ever conquer mine? I tell you, girl, L will 
follow you to the ends of the earth, if needs 
be—to heli itself even?’ 

Nathalie Iooked across the wide gray 
beach with a thrill of terror. The fishers’ 
children had gone from the sands, the 
herd-boy and his herd had disappeared— 
she stood alone there with that desperate 
man. ; 

“Nathalie, are you mad or blind, that 
your heart does not answer to me?’? he 





cried. ‘Who will ever love you as I love 
you? Who will be your veriest slave? I 
ask no love in return—I ask but for your 
hand. Give it me! 

‘* Never! she answered. 

“Never?” derisively. ‘It will be be- 
fore the winter snow melts from this 
shore !? 

There was a sound of footsteps close at 
hand, a cry from Nathalie, and some one 
had leaped down from the rock above 
them betwixt the two. A hand was laid 
on St. Maur’s shoulder, and John Calvert 
stood looking at him from under his knit 
brows. 

“ What is this 2”? he said, sternly. 

St. Maur, fiushing to the forehead, shook 
off his hand. 

“*Eavesdropper!’ he hissed. 

“What are you doing here?” repeated 
Calvert, quite calm. 

St. Maur would have thrust him back, 
but he held the path, immovable as the 
solid rock. He lifted the loaded end of 
his riding-whip. There was no word or 
threat of defiance from either, but the 
movement was well understood. Calvert 
extended his right’ hand, and, wrenching 
the whip from the other’s grasp, snapped it 
in twain. He flung the pieces upon the 
sand. 

“Turn your horse’s head from this 
beach, St. Maur. Miss Lermond, I see, 
has no wish to prolong this interview 
further. So deep a game as yours should 
be played more warily.” 

St. Maur grew livid to the lips. 

“You are a bold man, John Calvert, to 
thus come between me and mine. Trust 
me, you shall repent it—we will meet 
again.” 

‘Where and whenever you please,” an- 
swered Calvert, carelessly. ‘* Miss Ler- 
inond, 1 came in seareh of you; it is too 
cold for you to remain longer here,’”’ 

St. Maur leaped into his saddle. ; 

** Farewell, Nathalie,” he leaned back to 
say. ‘‘For the present, I wish you joy— 
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the future will take care of itself. Fare- 
welll? 

One dark glance flung over his shoulder, 
and the next moment he was galloping off 
down the beach, the thunder of his horse’s 
hoofs making the rocks ring with echoes. 
Jobn Calvert stood looking into Nathalie’s 
eyes. She had given him no word of wel- 
come, but now she extended her hand, her 
cheek crimsoning slowly under his gaze. 
He drew her shawl around her with a 
tender touch. 

“T would have spared you this, Nathalie. 
Tell me—I have the right to know—have 
you ever loved that man?” 

Her face grew proud and distant. 

“Loved him!’ she answered, coldly. 
Never !? 

“You would not hare been his wife?” 

“ No p? 

A streak of tawny red crossed his dark 
cheek. He lifted her face, and searched it 
a moment with his falcon eyes. 

“Tecame back to ask you. O Nathalie, 
Nathalie, could you be my wife? Could 
you love me?” 

Hot and stormy leaped up the red blood 
to that beautiful face. Then John Calvert 
opened his arms with a great ery, and she 
lay with all its surging telltale tints hidden 
upon his heart. 

“My darling—my little Nathalie?’ he 
said. “I have wanted you so long—so 
many years!’ 

The same story, lived over every day— 
old as the hills, but always new! Crossed 
upon his shoulder, her white hands lay 
passive and eloquent; his passionate kisses 
rained down upon her lips, and under the 
light of the young autumn moon, they 
stood, happy lovers, confessed. 

As they walked home through still paths 
shimmering in the moonlight, Calvert 
paused one moment beside the wishing 
spring. The air was filled with the soft 
splash of its waters. A few dead leaves 
floated lazily in the dark basin. He looked 
down into it, pressing the little hand that 
lay in his own. 

“Nathalie,” he whispered, his eyes fill- 
ing up with lustrous light, “do you re- 
member that corridor in the old jail, and 
the poor debtor, and the little child that 
opened its door to him, and, as God hears 
me, Nathalie, made him all that he is to- 
day?” 

Her brown eyes grew wet. 


“Yes, I remember,” she said. 

“And,” playfully, “do you remember, 
too, how I asked you to trust me, one 
morning, standing here? Do not forget 
that, Nathalie.” 

“1 will not.” 

It was little that either dreamed how 
soon and how utterly that promise was to 
be broken. He bade her good-night at the 
gate. 

* Little Nathalie,” he said, turning her 
proud drooping face to the moonlight, “let 
me look at you once more. Are you quite 
sure this is no dream?—that I shall not 
awake to-morrow to find my treasure 
slipped from my hold? I am half afraid, 
Nathalie.” 

She broke, smiling, from his embrace, 
and went on throngh the fallen leaves of 
the garden, hearing his receding footsteps, 
and the clang of the gate behind him, her 
proud heart full to overflowing with the 
thoughts of what it had won. 

To the sound of the night wind, surging 
through the shutters, full of the voices of 
the sea, Nathalie slept that night—a happy 
sleep, haunted by no dreams of evil. Mer- 
ciful, indeed, is that veil which shuts the 
future from our view. Her head nestled 
down in the pillow like a child’s, and, 
sleeping, she dreamed of John Calvert's 
eyes, never knowing that below, in the 
darkness under the weird poplar trees, half 
the night long, a saddled horse, with flakes 
of undried foam on his shining black 
flanks, stood pawing the earth impatiently, 
while on the terrace above, with sullen 
eyes fixed on her casement alone, a tall 
figure, muffled in a horseman’s cloak, went 
pacing on and on through the midnight, 
casting, at every turn of his stealthy steps, 
a long threatening shadow across the yellow 
moonlight—a shadow dark as that of 
death! 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Lovine and beloved! Life perfected— 
its bees all humming, its roses all in bloom! 
Three magic words—are they not? Sooner 
or later, to the strongest of us, comes this 
season of deliriums, this fleeting summer 
of delights, when the world seems made 
alone for happy lovers; when its sunlight 
is more than earth]y—and before our ido] 
has donned mortal habiliments, or the sun 
drank up the dew of our passion-flowers, 
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Poets rave of this time; fools sneer, but 
we of the sad brows and the gray hair look 
back upon it always with moistened eyes, 
wondering why Love is always pictured 
joyous and flowerecrowned. Better far to 
welcome it in fear and trembling—it is the 
parent of pain, as well as rapture—the 
fountain-head of tears and prayer. 

November glided by, wild and woeful, 
hiding her wasted face in a stormy veil of 
snow and sleet; and yet, so golden a 
month, one so richly fraught with pure 
sweetness and sunlight, had never dawned 
before for Nathalie Lermond. 0, the de- 
licious moments of watching at the case- 
ment for his coming, with blush-roses in 
her hair, and such shy proud eyes—she, 
the self-possessed, the unimpressible belle! 
—the thrill of rapture when his horse’s 
hoofs first sounded in the garden way be- 
low!~the long hours passed at his side, 
eloquent with that sweetness and tender- 
ness which never come to any heart but 
once. Life stood crowned and completed 
—its feast of honey and wine spread. 

And John Calvert? Love works many 
wonders. He was no longer the grave man 
of the world, fighting foremost in ambi- 
tion’s lists, buta humble passionate lover, 
a willing captive in a lady’s bower, search- 
ing for his heaven ina pair ef brown eyes. 

It was a happy change to Hendee Hall. 
Gradually the gloom, the haunting presence 
of evil which had clung to the place for 
weeks, began to pass before the exorcism 
of love. Even the servants caught the 
contagion, and Mrs. Roberts forgot the 
backward glance in the dark passages, and 
donned her best cap whenever Mr. Calvert 
came to tea, and hinted vaguely to the 
housemaids of an approaching wedding. 
Smooth enough this course of “ower true 
love”? seemed flowing. Suns rose, and stars 
set. The shadows had departed from 
Nathalie’s gate, and fom the dark master 
of the fields came neither word nor sign. 
She had not seen him since that night up- 
on the shore. And so November died. 

The beach had put on its first winding- 
sheet of snow. It was a night in winter, 
gray, and cold, and starless. The poplars 
tossed their skeleton arms, beckoning 
weirdly to each other in the wild north 
wind. Below the suilen bay boomed 
ceaselessly on the rocks, and the frozen 
cordage of the ships in the offing rattled 
and groaned in the pauses, and the red eye 


of the lighthouse lamp glared across the 
white and savage bar. In the west room 
the curtains were but half drawn, and a 
soft mellow lamplight shone through, 
across the terrace and the desolate garden, 
and revealed the fresh track of Mr. Cal- 
vert’s horse up the carriage-way, and the 
gate standing ajar through which he had 
passed. 

Under a hedge of holly, directly facing 
this light, a path had been worn in the 
snow—back and forth—back and forth—by 
restless and impatient feet. In its shadow 
aman, muffled to the eyes, and carrying a 
riding-whip in his hand, stood with his 
back to the window, looking gloomily out 
at that horse’s track in the snow, and the 
dark and writhing poplars beyond. A 
greyhound was crouching at his feet, and 
shivering in the shelter of the holly. And 
this man? With his dark face, his black 
relentless eyes, his thin red lipp—you would 
have known him anywhere—was St. Maur. 

Suddenly he ground ont something 
through his set teeth, and turning on his 
heel, like one fully resolved upon some 
purpose, confronted the lighted window 
and the room beyond. Every object there 
was as plainly visible to this outward spec- 
tator as if he had been within its walls, 
and with a long, eager, fascinated gaze, St. 
Maur, pausing in his tracks, as if rooted 
thereto, took in the scene. 

What was it he saw? A room sumptu- 
ous in its appointments, and filled with 
shifting tints of crimson and emerald, 
paintings on the walls, a coal] fire burning 
in the grate. Standing on the hearth, with 
his hands crossed behind him, an old 
familiar attitude, John Calvert was talking 
to the other and only remaining figure in 
the room—the young heiress of Hendee, 
sitting on a low ottoman at his feet. 

Did she dream, looking up so shyly into 
John Calvert's face, of the ravishing pic- 
ture she made, and for whose eyes she was 
makiug it—basilisk eyes, that watched her 
from their covert, as a wild creature 
watches its prey? Her dress, of some rich 
wine-dark fabric, swept the floor around 
her in warm and heavy folds. It had wide 
loose sleeves, through which the marble 
arms glanced, white as snow, and a broad 
belt of gold, with a clustered clasp of seed- 
pearls, shining like stars in the mellow 
firelight. Her hands lay crossed upon her 
lap, one above the other; he could see the 
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flash of the diamond ring on the slender 
finger of the left one—Jobn Calvert's dia- 
mond. It has been said that all women 
are beautiful when they love. However 
that may be, certain it is that to St. Maur 
Nathalie's face had never looked so perfect, 
so maddening in its beauty, as when he saw 
it uplifted on this night, tender and smil- 
ing, to the man she loved. 

He shrunk back in the shadow and 
watched them a long time. Presently Cal- 
vert went up to the low ottoman, and tak- 
ing the little hand that wore this ring, held 

“it a moment in his own broad palm. Her 
lids drooped; even afar off he could see the 
flush stealing into her cheek; then John 
Calvert bent, and, with a gesture inde- 
scribably tender and reverent, pressed back 
from her low forehead its shining masses 
of half-loosed hair, and left a kiss in its 
fragrant darkness. An oath fell from St. 
Maur’s lips. He started so fiercely that 
the hound leaped up from the shelter of 
the hedge, and came whining to his side. 
St. Maur struck him sharply with his rid- 
ing-whip, and leaping through the holly 
thicket, climbed up the terrace, and, pass- 
ing that window, went on to the next, 
guided by.a sound that he could not well 
tnistake. 

It was the plaintive music of Ruby’s 
piano, and Ruby’s voice mingling with it, 
fainter and sadder than when he had heard 
it last, but unspeakably sweet. The shutter 
was closed. St. Maur opened it softly, and 
tapped upon the pane. Tle music ceased. 
A faint stir within, and then a step crossed 
the floor, a white hand drew back the cur- 
tain, and Ruby’s pale face, framed in its 
golden curls, looked out, startled and sur- 
prised. With a quick ery she recognized 
him. He threw up the window and leaped 
into the room, closing it quickly after him. 
They were alone together. He turned to 
her and heid out his hand, smiling. 

“Litlle Ruby, did I frighten ym?” he 
said. 

She laid her hand in his. 

“No,” quietly; ‘1 thought it might be 
you.” 

“Yam sure youdid! Miss Lermond may 
banish me from the Hall, but not from you, 
Ruby. Iheard your voice in the garden, 
and—followed it. fa belle cousine, have 
you missed me?” 

She auswered only with a vivid flush, 
that died away and left her yet paler. 


“Gilbert,” she said, “have you quar- 
relled with Miss Lermond 2” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yes, no; that is, 1 am under ban, I 
suppose; but let that pass. Ruby, are you 
ip? 

“No,” hastily. “Iam quite strong now. 


Ishall go away with Nathalie.” 


“Away? Where?” he questioned. 

Her violet eyes looked at him. 

“Do you not know?” she said. 

He shook his head. 

“Nathalie will be married in the spring, 
and leave Hendee? I shall go with her. 
Iam very glad—I have learned to love her 
sol? 

It was well that his face was in shadow 
at that moment, else had his secret never 
escaped those eyes—eyes that seemed read- 
ing him to the very core, sharp with a wo- 
man’s instinct, perhaps a woman’s jealousy. 

“Married?” he repeated, carelessly. 
“ That is news, indeed. Hendee to be left 
desolate again? Pray, who may her happy 
bridegroom elect be?” : 

“You should know,” she answered, 
calmly. ‘“Heis an old friend of yours— 
Mr. Calvert.” 

“Calvert? Indeed! Is he stopping in 
the hamlet?” 

cc Yes.” 

She dropped one hand on the low man- 
tel, and leaned her head upon it. How 
slender she had grown—almost unearthly 
looked her fragile loveliness. Some spark 
of compassion ought to have stirred that 
heart of his; any emotion would have been 
preferable to his utter and hopeless in- 
difference. 

“He returns to town to-morrow,” Ruby 
said, referring to Calvert, ‘to make ready 
for his marriage.” 

“And where are they going?” said St. 
Maur. ‘Where are you going, Ruby?” 

Did he think to deceive her by this 
shallow subterfuge—this false interest in 
herself? She answered, feverishly: 

“To Europe—to Italy. They are to live 
abroad for a time.” 

“Good God!” broke with passionate 
emphasis from the lips of St. Maur. 

Their eyes met; his fell. She went up 
to him, and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ Cousin Gilbert,” she said, calmly, “do 
you love her so very much, then?” 

“Love her, Ruby? Are you mad?” 

“Not mad nor blind.” 
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He made a quick gesture. 

“Do you think I have not had enough 
of love for one lifetime? ‘The very word 
has grown to be a mockery to me now. 
Foolish Ruby!’ 

Still she was not convinced. He saw it. 
She stood, with a sad irresolute face, look- 
ing at him. 

“‘ Have you seen Nathalie to-night?” she 
said. ‘Does she know you are here?” 

4“ No.” 

Ruby flushed faintly. 

““You will pardon me,” she began, 
““but—but—it is not right that you should 
remain withoutherknowledge. She would 
think it very strange. I will cali her, or I 
will send for Mrs. Roberts.” 

“By no means!” he said, with a quick 
start. ‘*Y did not come to see Nathalie or 
Mrs. Roberts, but yourself. Do not betray 
me, Ruby.” 

She made no promise—he needed none. 
Her face satisfied him. 

“ You must go now, Gilbert—indeed you 
must!’ she said. 

“Twill. 
Miss Lermond loves you?” 

He had taken her hands in his; he was 
iooking down into her fair childish face. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“T must come to Hendee seal “Ta must, 
little cousin; yet I cannot without ber 
consent, Ruby, will you make my peace 
with Miss Lermond ?” 

Where was the girl’s better angel, that 
she did not refuse him? 

“TI will try,” she answered, hurriedly. 
“Hark! they are bringing Mr. Calvert's 
horse P? 

St. Maur pressed her white hands to his 
lips. 

“A thousand thanks?’ he cried, as he 
threw up the window. “Farewell, ma 
belle cousine. Do not forget your promise P’ 

He knew well enough that she would 
not. Half way across the garden he 
turned, and saw her small face pressed to 
the pane, pecring after him in the dark- 
ness. Jt vanished as he looked, and St. 
Maur shrugced his shoulders, and, calling 
to his hound, started to go. 

The heavy hail door was just closing. 
He heard the quick snorting of 2 horse— 
the voice of John Calvert speaking to the 
groom. Then horse and rider turned into 
the carriage-way, and came slowly down 
past the holly-hedge—past-the deep shadow, 


Only one moment more. Ruby, 


wherein St. Maur stood concealed. Calvert 
humming softly to himself as he rode. 

Quick as a flash of thought, at the first 
sound of that voice, the hound Castor 
sprang up from the snow, and bounding 
through the holly-hedge, leaped, fawning, 
up to Calvert's stirrup, with a bark of joy- 
ful recognition. He drew his rein with a 
Jook of surprise. 

“What! Castor, is this you, old fel- 
low”? he said, bending down to pat the 
glossy head of the poor brute. “Itisa 
long day since you and I met.” 

Castor licked the gioved hand eagerly, 
rushed to the hedge and back again, bark- 
ing gleefully all the time. St. Maur stood 
like a block of marble, grinding down an 
oath twixt his angry teeth. Some lurking 
suspicion, perhaps, was in his rival’s mind, 
for St. Maur saw a keen glance cast around 
in the darkness, a narrow scrutiny of the 
footprints in the snow, but the night 
baffled him. He started on again down 
the carriage-way, through the gate, and 
out into the highroad; and leaping and 
fawning at his horse’s head, Castor the 
hound followed him. 

A bitter smile crossed St. Maur’s lip. 
His hand flashed up to the inner folds of 
his cloak, only to fall again. He was not 
there for revenge thatnight. Let him ride 
on unharmed. 

“Even my dos,” he said, as he gained 
the road and saw that horseman’s shadow 
far away against the horizon, “ deserts me 
for this man. We were friends once—he 
has done me good service. What a pity 
that he should ever have crossed my path !? 





CHAPTER IX. 


Tene is nothing so much like death in 
life as in parting from those we have 
learned to Jove. In the dear old room of 
the west wing, where she had passed so 
many happy hours at his side, Nathalie was 
waiting to bid her lover good-by. It was 
but a separation of 2 few weeks, at the 
longest, and Mrs. Roberts had marvelled 
greatly that Nathalie. looked so pale, and 
could eat no breakfast in consequence. 
She did not know that an evil spell held 
the young girl’s spirits—an unaccountable 
depression, a foreboding of something evil, 
that would neither be reasoned nor fought 
away. : F 
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Pausing on the threshold of the room, 
John Calvert looked at her unobserved, a 
lover’s tender pride softening his stern 
eyes. Herhead was bowed in one hand, 
its raven hair all put away behind the deli- 
cate white ears; her brown eyes were bent 
fixedly out on the morning sunshine, with 
@ look in them like a grieved child’s. He 
stole up behind her, and dropped a kiss on 
the beautiful head—his favorite caress—be- 
fore she was aware, 

“ Good-by, Nathalie.” 

She turned with a little ery. 

“*O John, I have lost my ring 

“What ring?” he asked, smiling. 

She held up her hand, and he saw that 
his diamond was gone from the slender 
third finger. A sob swelled in her white 
throat. 

“Do not think me careless, It dropped 
from my hand as Marie was dressing my 
hair this morning, and rolled across the 
floor. We searched for ita long time--I 
am very sorry!? 

He kissed her eyelids down over the 
frightened brown eyes. 

“* My dear child, you will find it again. 
J£ you do not, I will send another from 
New York. It is not for that you have 
been crying, Nathalie?” 

She hid her face on his shoulder. 

“tis a bad omen, Marie says.” 

“Wise Marie! I don’t believe in omens.”? 

No more did Nathalie, but she was 
frightened and distressed. Somehow, that 
ring was to have been a magic link, bind- 
ing them together when he was far away. 
He lingered till the last moment in the 
dear old room. 

“A few weeks,” he said, pressing her 
fondly to him, “‘and then I shall return; 
Natkalie,” arching his eyebrows at her, 
“do you know how many clients I have 
Jost through you?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“T shall miss you so!? 

“ For a while,” gayly. 

“* Until you come back.” 

“My little Nathalie, my pearl of great 
price! now bid me g-od-by. Are you quite 
sure that St. Maur will not come by force 
in my absence, and carry you away ?”? 

“ Thave no talisman against evil now. I 
have lost my ring.” 

“It can be replaced. Moreover, I shall 
return with the bluebirds to laugh at you 
and Marie.” 


A long time it seemed, just then, - to 
Nathalie. Then, too, she did not find her 
ving. For days after Calvert’s departure 
the search for it was zealously continued, 
butin vain. It had rolled into some crack 
or crevive, to be seen no more. 

Winter deepened. Sharp with sleet and 
rain the north winds blew across the bay. 
Lonely.and solemn the snowfields lay un- 
der the great red moons. The harbor was 
icebound now, the wild shore lost in 
storms, At the Hall there were busy notes 
of preparation sounding through all the 
short cold winter days. Nathalie, sitting 
in her own room, listless and heavy-eyed, 
listened to the progress of renovation 
throughout the house from sunrise till sun- 
set, saw the piles of purple and fine linen 
around her increasing steadily; heard Ma- 
rie’s gossip with the housemaids about the 
wedding; felt her heart growing colder 
within her every day; and grappling stead- 
ily with the doubts and fears around her, 
strangling them at their birth, until they 
grew hydra-headed—swarming the very air 
she breathed—until they took to them- 
selves the broad front of certainties—these 
hideous shadows that increased and multi- 
plied, and mirrored themselves, at last, in 
the faces of her attendants, even. No 
word had come from John Calvert! 

A month had passed since his departure. 
It was slowly deepening now into another. 
What could his long strange silence mean? 
Why had he sent no word, no line? The 
groom, who rode off each morning to meet 
the mail, returned always as empty-handed 
ashe went. No letter! 

A feverish restlessness had marked Nath- 
alie’s manner in the first days of this 
strange silence; this gradually gave place 
to an apathetic calm. None dared comfort 
her—none dared speak of this incompre- 
hensible freak of Calvert’s in her presence. 
Every look, every movement forbade it; 
but Mrs. Roberts shook her head, and 
moved her chair every afternoon to a win- 
dow commanding a view of the beach road, 
all in vain, and Ruby Hendee stood irreso- 
lute among the wedding silks and laces, 
with ler tears dropping on them whenever 
no one saw her, and wondered what could 
ail Mr. Calvert that he sent no word to his 
beautiful betrothed, nor the new engage- 
Ment ring that he had promised her, and 
there they were all getting ready fora mar- 
riage that nobody knew would ever come off. 
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One morning, entering Nathalie’s dress- 
ing-room, Ruby found her lying upon the 
sofa, with her listless white arms wreathed 
above her head, and her eyes fixed on the 
grate. She went up to her, and kneeling 
beside the sofa, passed one arm around 
her. Ruby’s sympathy was born of an ex- 
perience of which no one ever dreamed. 

“Nathalie? she cried, “it breaks my 
heart to see you so! -He is itl—indeed, in- 
deed it must be that! He cannot write.” 

The fair face on the sofa cushions 
turned drearily away. 

“Tl?” she repeated, bitterly; ‘no! You 
can hear from him any day in the choice 
gossip from town. He is the lionne of the 
fashionable circles of the season.” 

Ruby looked aghast. 

**Do you know what you are saying—he ? 
Jobn Calvert?” 

a“ Yes.” 

“OQ Nathalie!’ like a cry. 

“Go away!’ said Nathalie, turning on 
the sofa, 

A pause. Ruby's voice smote it, timidly. 

“St. Maur is below,” she said; ‘I came 
to tell you. Will you see him?” 

No start—no visible surprise.or indigna- 
tion. Surely the task of reconciliation be- 
tween the two was to be an easier one than 
Ruby had anticipated. Yes. Amore pow- 
erful friend St. Maur could not have sum- 
mone to his cause than that extreme ap- 
athy which had settled like a dumb be- 
numbing weight upon Nathalie’s heart and 
brain. She had forgotten her anger against 
him—perhaps the very reason of it; it was 
too trivial to remember now; matters of 
greater import had swallowed itup. He 
might come or go—it was to her of as little 
moment as the blowing of the winds. 
Nathalie drew a deep weary breath. 

*T cannot go down,’’ she said. 

“Tt has somehow got abroad that you 
are iH,?? Ruby answered, with some hesi- 
taney. “St. Maur’s servant has been sent 
bere every day to learn if you were better. 
To-day he came himself.” 

Nathalie started up with a burning flush, 
all ber anger, all her indifference gone. 
Something in Ruby’s words stung her to 
the quick. Of ali the stings under the 
sun, pity is sometimes the hardest to bear. 

“Ring for Marie!” she said. 

Marie came in, looking somewhat sur- 
prised at her sammons. 

“Wait for me in the drawing-room,” 


Nathalie said, sitting down before her toi- 
let-glass. 

The panelled doors stood open as Ruby 
went in. Mrs, Roberts was just bringing 
in the morning mail—letters for herself, for 
Ruby, and for Miss Lermond. Raby looked 
them all over with feverish haste, and her 
face fell. She turned towards the silent 
man watching her from the hearth. 

“‘ My promise has been easily redeemed,” 
she said, with a faint sigh; “Miss Ler- 
mond will come down. Cousin Gilbert, 
how many years have you known John 
Calvert ?”? : 

“A great any,” answered St. Maur. 

“Did you ever know him guilty of a dis- 
honorable deed ?” 

“Never,” involantarily. 

“ Then—why—” 

She checked herself. Clearly St. Maur 
wasnot following the drift of her thoughts. 

He looked at her, but silently. By-and- 
by he said: 

“Has no word come from him yet?” 

“None,” replied Ruby. 

“Tt is very strange!’ 

“We have waited more than two montks 
now.” 

He turned on his heel. 

“ Life is too short to be spent in waiting.” 

Her blue eyes slowly filled. 

“True,” she answered. , 

Silently the door swung open, and Nath- 
alie entered. St. Maur made one step for- 
ward, and then paused. If he had thought 
to find any of that rare beauty faded—if he 
had prepared himseif for pallor and change, 
he was doomed then and there to a lively 
disappointment. Her superb neglige of 
amber-colored silk trailed along the tufted 
floor, its folds girded at her waist witha 
twisted scarlet cord. Bracelets of sea- 
coral and gold clasped her arms, and in the 
clouds’ of- shadowy black hair, just above 
her low forehead, was twisted, like a ring 
of flame, a slender coral serpent, sealed 
with flashes of gold along its blood-red 
tortuous length. 

Some dream of Iphigenia at the sacrifice, 
of Hero at her Sestus spire, might kave 
stirred his heart as he gazed. The beauti- 
ful face was quite unchanged, except that 
it had grown ealmer and prouder—and 
more repelling in its look of cold hauteur. 
Even his own sublime self-possession for- 
sook him, as he stepped forward to meet 
her. 
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A bend of the head was her only greet- 
ing, despite Ruby’s imploring glance. Pass- 
ing him, she went up to the table, and 
turning the letters carelessly, for she knew 
his eyes were upon her, took up one in 
Rose Galbraith’s pretty Italian hand, and 
broke the seal. 

It was very charming—very sweet. After 
groping through many nothings, this much 
Nathalie gathered from it. ‘Miss Gal- 
braith was about to be married—she wished 
her dear Nathalie would come directly to 
New York to act as bridesmaid. Mr, Cal- 
vert had called that morning—Nathalie re- 
membered Mr. Calvert? He had lectured 
the night before to an immense concourse, 
amid unbounded applause. It was better 
than the opera. The season was unusually 
gay. How could Nathalie, with all her 
wealth, and youth, and beauty, transform 
herself into a female Crusoe at Hendee 
Hali? All Japonicadom was asking for 
her. Was it really true that she had en- 
gaged herself to that dark splendid St. 
Maur? She had asked Mr. Calvert, and he 
had not denied it.” 

This, but, singularly enough, no mention 
of Miss Galbraith’s bridegroom. Nathalie 
thrust the letter into its envelop. But for 
the presence of St. Maur, some of the sick- 
ening chill curdiing her blood might have 
been betrayed. As it was, he had fellowed 
her to the table, and now she heard his 
voice at her side. io 

“Forgive me, Miss Lermond,” he said, 
with great deference. ‘I should never 
have intruded here again, but as a suppli- 
eant for pardon.” 

She raised her eyes aiowiy: 

“Can you,” he pleaded, bowing his head 
like a culprit before her, “forget that 
which can never be forgotten by myself? 
My just forfeiture of ali claims to your 
friendship and your netice? I have been 
mad, Ithink. You cannot hate me more 
than I have hated myself.” 

Still she looked at him, as if striving to 
recall something that had nearly or quite 
escaped her memory. 

““Why should I remember it?" she said, 
coldly. 

“True,” he answered, with a bow of 
proud meekness; “but, at least, you will 
tell me that 1 am pardoned, Miss Lermond ? 
It was a hungry desire to hear it from your 
lips that nerved me to intrude neve you 
once more.” 


-was he not truth itself? 


Her cold fingers just touched the hand 
he held slowly out to her. 

“Say no more,” she answered, turning 
away. 

So another step was gained! He knew 
her far too well to linger after that, you 
may be sure. Ruby watched him from the 
window as he rode away, and on those thin 
red lips of his there was a smile hovering, 
as conscious as if his victory was already 
won. 

In a measure, this visit had the effect of 
recalling Nathalie to herself. For that 
day, at least, the spell of her languor was 
broken. She sat in her still drawing- 
room, closed to all intruders, and pondered. 
Did she doubt John Calvert? They were 
plighted lovers. On the fingers of one 


-hand alone she could count the weeks that 


intervened betwixt that time and their ap- 
pointed wedding-day! It was early winter 
when he went away, and in dil the weeks 
that had passed since then he had sent her 
no message—written her no word. Yet— 
The noblest man 
she had ever met? How dayed she doubt 
him? Love is omnipotent. Proud as she 
was, her pride must yield to that. She sat 
looking out into the cold gray gloaming, 
her heart swelling within her with tender 
memories of him and his love. She would 
write to him—she would demand an expla- 
nation, at Jeast. Why had she not done 
so before? Ah, why? Some accident 
might have happened to his letters. Any 
tidings were better than suspense. 

She yose up, with her dark lashes moist- 
ened and a-droop. There were writing 
materials in the carved black cabinet which 
stood in the ccrner of the room, and she 
crossed to it, and unlocked and opened a 
drawer therein, her womanly heart smniting 
her with a keen pang of reproach as she 
thought, perhaps, how cruelly she had mis- 
judged him. 

A book lay in the drawer-—a volume 
bound with blue and gold, one that he had 
brought her the last night of his coming. 
She took it up, turning its gilded leaves in 
her white hand, and a paper hidden be- 
tween them slipped from its covert, and 
fell, idly fluttering, into the drawer. 

That fatal curiosity which doomed Blue- 
beard’s wives to their destruction, was 
surely at work in Nathalie’s heart at that 
moment. The paper was closely written 
upon one side, in that handwriting so fa- 
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Diliar, so beloved. There were the t’s she 
had once heard bim confess he never 
crossed, and the i’s he never dotted. She 
could never mistake John Calvert’s writ- 
ing. She went to the window, her heart 
quickened into a tremulous beat, and by 
the faint light of the gloaming, read: 

“Do not judge me too harshly, I beg of 
you! my engagement with Rose Galbraith 
is broken. It was a matter of necessity, 
and not choice. Poor little Rose! I am 
coming to town to bid her a final good-by. 
I knew that Nathalie loved me. For years, 
too, I bave owed her a debt of gratitude, 
with no prospect of an acquittal therefrom. 
She has beauty, and youth, and wealth— 
not but that I seek her for herself alone, 
but no man is altogether indifferent to such 
additional attractions. Ambition is and 
always has been my curse. My dear Carle- 
ton, Rose is penniless. It was folly for me 
to commit myself as I did; it is worse than 
folly to still think of her, when I know—” 

It ended abruptly, as if from some inter- 
ruption, and to all appearances had been 
thrust into the book, and left there, for- 
gotten. The writer was John Calvert, no 
signature was needed to attest that truth— 
the party to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, Felix Carleton. Mockingly from 
the loosened clasp of Nathalie’s death-cold 
hand, it whirled and trembled in the mid- 
aira moment, and then fluttered downward 
to the floor. With one short sharp cry of 
pain, she flung her arms out blindly, and 
sinking, like a dead weight beside the fatal 
letter, lay there proud and motionless, 
with her face in the dust. All was made 
plain then, and that which had been hid- 
den was revealed. 


CHAPTER X. 


A SINGLE bright crocus, first in the van- 
guard of spring, had lifted its adventurous 
head through the brown mould beneath 
the oriel window of the west wing. There 
was a plat of purple hyacinth further down 
on the terrace, and arow of yellow daffo- 
dils making ready to follow after, and some 
willows beyond the garden paling had bud- 
ded long ago. 

St. Maur, riding back and forth almost 
daily past that window, had watched the 
snow melt, and the crocus blow, not with- 
out a purpose—he was not one to act idly 
at any time, much less af the present. He 


had watched the crocus blow, and the grass 
slowly greening under the windows, and in 
the window itself a face growing statelier 
and colder every day, and behind that face 
a nature, changing gradually—budding to 
bear bitter blossoms, as the world was 
budding for spring. . 

He had become a constant visitor at the 
Hall—a very unobtrusive and welcome one, 
too. 

“What we should do without him is 
more than I can tell,” Mrs. Roberts said, 
adjusting her capstrings; “‘ he’s the life of 
the house, and we need him here enough, 
goodness knows, with everything running 
to loose ends. Miss Nathalie’s brother, 
supposing she had one, could never be 
kinder than he.” 

All bustle and preparation had ceased in 
the red house long before. The servants 
had been told there was to be no wedding, 
and the purple and fine linen had been 
quietly laid away. Ruby and Marie cried 
their precious eyes red; and St. Maur’s 
French valet called each morning with 
some polite inquiry regarding Miss Ler-~ 
mond’s heaith} or his dark handsome mas-~ 
ter came to linger a moment in the draw~ 
ing-room with Ruby, uever seeing Miss. 
Lermond, never seeking to see her, kind. 
and courteous always, but nothing more. 

- The housemaids had ample leisure to. 
talk the matter over, and compare notes. 
upon it; but never within hearing of that. 
talland stately woman who walked the 
honse, like a vision, giving no sign, wear- 


_ ing no badge of wounded pride or love, and 


silent ever as the grave. Noone had heard 
Calvert’s name pass her lips since the time 
when it became a settled fact that he was 
false—no one had dared breathe that name 
toher. Something in her face, cold and 
clear-cut as a statne, acted alike on all—it 
awed, it chilled, it repelled. Tacitly the 
command of silence had been given forth, 
and tacitly it was obeyed. 

St. Maur’s visits she never noticed. In 
his presence or out of it, he seemed utterly 
ignored. Her manner towards him was 
marked by nothing save an apathetic in- 
difference. He could never lure or sur 
prise her out of that mood. ‘This was 
Ruby’s trial time! how bitter, how despair- 
ing, none but God and her own heart 
knew. She was drinking deeper draughts 
of a slow poison day by day; she was strag- 
gling with a passion that rose from its 
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ashes again, stronger and stronger, when 
she thought it forever dead; and among 
them all, she was the only one who saw 
St. Manr’s purpose, who held its mystic 
clue through all its many winding ways. 
Strange that no compassion moved him, 
even then, to spare her; strange that he 
could not see how fatal to her peace had 
become his constant attendance at the 
‘Hall; strange that he had no pity for her 
beauty or her youth. 

“ Little simpleton!” he cried to himself, 
shrugging his shoulders expressively; 
“men and women die and are buried every 
day, but not for love! I would not turn 
aside now—no, not for a thousand puny 
lives like hers.” 

In the long dark catalogue of Gilbert St. 
Maur’s deeds there could not have been 
found a more willful, a more deliberate 
crime than this. 

So, as I said before, he watched the cro- 
cus under the oriel window bud and bloom, 
and pausing beside it one day, he bent 
carelessly and plucked it, and fastened it 
in bis vest. Ruby, it chanced, had gone 
down to the shore with Mrs. Roberts. The 
drawing-room .was closed and deserted; 
Miss Lermond was in her own room. St. 
Maur sent a summons thither, and sat 
down to wait, carelessly toying with his 
erocus blossom. 

It was a long time before she came—so 
long, in fact, that he feared she would not 
come at all. He had risen from his seat, 
as the door opened to admit her, and she 
glided in, pausing just where the sunlight 
from the stained glass of the window 
Struck her calm statuesque face, and illu- 
minated it like purest marble. St. Maur 
bent his handsome head above her hand. 

JT will detain you but a moment,” he 
said, gently. ‘Ihave been in town. Hav- 
ing in charge sundry kind wishes from 
friends of yours whom I met there, I called 
to deliver them.” 

*¢ What friends?” abruptly. 

His look made her heart stand still. 

**Miss Galbraith,” he answered, “and 
the Delmares. Also another, whom you 

"will remember—Miss Galbraith’s betrothed 
busband.” 

“<T remember ? saci is quite unknown to 
me. ” 

His voice fell. He looked at her with 
dark softening eyes. 

“Js it possible that you do not know, 


Miss Lermond—that you have not heard 
his name—John Calvert?” 

Round and round, for a moment, the 
room went, reeling. St. Maur’s eyes seemed 
like two living coals, set in chaotic dark- 
ness. With a mighty effort she recovered 
herself under their fixed gaze. 

“No, I had not heard,” she said, catch- 
ing her short pained breath. 

St. Maur turned his eyes away. from her. 

“They are to be married this day week, 
and go abroad,”’ he explained. 

Had she not nerved her heart for this 
long before? Strange that it should have 
struck so deeply at last! Whyis it so hard 
for these poor human hearts of ours, once 
loving, to forget? Why do not those we 
love always love us? 

A-voice broke the silence, at last—St. 
Manur’s—close at her ear, and thrilling 
with deep and dangerous sweetness. 

“Nathalie,” it said, “where is your 
pride? Will you waste your life here pin- 
ingforhim? For him who never loved 
you—who has proved himself unworthy of 
your lightest thought?” 

She never answered—no, nor stirred. 
The white hands were locked fiercely to- 
gether before her, but that was all. 

“Show him,” pleaded the voice of the 
tempter, “that you scorn him, even as he 
has scorned you. Let him taste the sweet- 
est of all morsels—a woman’s revenge.” 

Impassive still.” He could not tell even 
if she heard his words. 

“Tell him if he has forgotten, you can 
also forget—tell him if one false heart be 
Jost, there is another which remains to 
you, true and unswervable in life or death, 
Nathalie! Nathalie! Must this heart be 
wrecked forever? Is not gold better than 
poor dross ?” 

She turned and looked at him then—the 
Statue was wanning into life. Full of sad 
passionate pleading, his dark eyes met her 
own. 

‘Is my devotion, so long, and so hope- 
less, to have no reward? Give me but a 
lithe of the love you would have given 
John Calvert. Be my wife, Nathalie—for- 
get the past!” 

She did not shrink from him; she did 
not repulse him. No figure in stone could 
have stood so still; but the large eyes had 
filled up slowly with feverish pain. 

““My heart is dead within me?’ she an- 
swered him. 
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“Bat it shall live again!’ he cried; “it 
shall renew its spring ?? 

She put him sadly away. 

“Leave me,” she said, “ and come again 
to-morrow.” 

He did not rebel. 

In a delay there is always hope. Certain 
poisons also require a certain length of 
time in which to perfect their work. 

And Nathalie? By-and-by Mrs. Roberts 
and Ruby came, and marvelled between 
themselves at her feverish look and man- 
ner. She did not appear at tea, and the 
door of her dressing-room was closed 
against Ruby. 

“Ab,” murmured Marie, sotto voce, 
“some news has come of Monsieur Calvert. 


Mon Dieu! it was a bad omen—that loss of _ 


the ring?’ 

So, in darkness and alone, back and forth 
across her room, Nathalie paced the live-~ 
Jong night. Outside the wind sounded like 
adeathknell. A few ghastly moonbeams 
were struggling throngh rifts of stormy 
clouds, striking, like shafts of molten sil- 
ver, the white walls and the solemn shore. 
A dreary night, a dreary vigil kept in the 
pitying shadows, that have shrouded so 
many like watches, and will shroud so 
many more, till this sad old world shall 
end. 

She was walking in the upper gallery of 
the house when St. Maur came next day. 
A crimson shawl was thrown carelessly 
around her, perhaps to lend a false glow to 
that proud and pallid face; but the brown 
eyes were rimmed around with the purple 
tint of suffering, and underneath her dusky 
shining hair the blue-veined temples shone 
white as snow. Her night of sleepless 
fever was betrayed to his eyes, at least. 


She heard his quick firm step, and turned . 


to meet him. He came forward, the eager, 
impatient lover, his cap in hishand, cloaked, 
and booted, and spurred. His face was 
flushed and eager; hers pallid and icy calm. 
Half kneeling before her, he caught her 
hands in his own. 

“Nathalie, give me my answer!’ he 
cried. 

“Do you understand,’ she replied, 
slowly, “‘ that I have no heart to give you? 
That I can never love again?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Do you know that as I am, I shall al- 
‘Ways be—that to me, your love—your de- 
Votion, are worthless things?” 


Still he assented calmly. He was closing 
the last avenues of escape. 

“And knowing all this,” she asked, “‘do 
you still covet my hand?’ 

“More than all else in .the world, 
Nathalie?’ 

“«Then,” she said, letting it fall into his 
own, “‘I wili be your wife Pr’ 

He arose and stood beside her. There 
was no endearing word, no caress. He 
dared hardly to touch the chill white 
fingers. 

‘Is this all, Nathalie bik 

iz3 ‘An? pr 

“Stay? he pleaded, as she was sweeping 
away; ‘‘there was a day appointed for 
your marriage with John Calvert, Nath- 
alie ?” 

“ Yes. bed 

“I ask but for this favor! Nathalie, 
shall it be your matriage-day still?” 

A faint flush crossed her face. A pas- 
sionate refusal arose to her lips; then died 
there unspoken. It did not matter! 

‘As you please!’ she answered him, 
icily. 

He would have drawn her to him, but 
she waved him imperiously away. 

‘Do not seek to see me,” she said; “if 
We meet, let it be as we have always met. 
We are not lovers—remember it.” 

“Yes,” answered St. Maur. 

“And now go!’ commanded Nathalie. 

Out of her cold and regal presence—out 
into the searching sunlight, from which, 
in spite of himself, he shrunk away. Well, 
it had been a long task, and it was well 
nigh accomplished now; but there lurked, 
even then, in his triumph, the very bitter- 
ness of death. 

Ruby Hendee came flying up the stairs 
into the gallery he had left behind. 

“Q Nathalie!’ she cried, “are you never 
coming to tea2—Mrs. Roberts has rang 
twice.” 

Nathalie turned to her, smiling, one 
trembling hand holding together her sear- 
let shawl. 

“You shall be the first to congratulate 
me,” she said; “let Mrs. Roberts wait.” 

Ruby’s eyes opened. 

“What do you mean?” in amaze. 

**} am going to marry St. Maur?’ with a 
low bitter laugh. 

A faint ery broke from Ruby’s lips. She 
clutched at the railing of the os her 
face gray, like ashes. 
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“O Nattialie! Nathalie!—you are mad— 
you must be mad!’ she cried. 

se Nof 2 

Her little pale face pat on a strained and 
agonized look. 

“Do you love him?” she faltered, faint- 
ly; “love him as he loves you?” 

“Why do you ask?” said Nathalie, grop- 
ing as if in a dream; “ it is too late to mat- 
ter now. Send Roberts to me—I shall not 
come down to-night.”’ 





“Q Nathalie?’ Ruby cried out, “is this 
your revenge?” 

Hiding her face from the reproach in 
those eyes—from the frail little form cling- 
ing to the staircase, so sorrowful, so de- 
spairing, Nathalie Lermond fled to her 
reom—tied, as if for shelter, into its gloom, 
and darkness, and silence. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBEBR.] 
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